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Sturdy as a Steam-shovel 
—Graceful as a Swan 


ING owners experience no misgivings at entering rough 
country. Hills, declines, mires, sands, ruts, and rocky 
ways have all been amply considered by the KING’S 


a 








builders. The KING meets and conquers them with a vigor 
and ease that assure a safe and timely return to Macadam. 
The KING'S heavy cantilever springs make shock absorbers 


unnecessary and lighten wear on car and tires. 


The KING 


was first in America with this suspension— others are now 


following — 









Large arrow shows 
direction in which 
shocks are received. 





Cantilever “comfort” springs. 


“Make Rough Roads Velvet” 


KING—First car in America to use 








DEALERS, 
We may have a proposition for your district 
KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


New York Agency and Showroom, Broadway at 52nd St. 
New York Service Department, 244-252 West 54th St. 


“The Car of No Regrets’’ 


$109 WITH EQUIPMENT--- Famous 
Ward Leonard Starting and 
Lighting System, $100 net additional. 


Prices F.O.B. Detroit 


Cantilever Rear Springs; Long Stroke Motor; 30-35 Horse Power: 
Unit Power Plant; Three-Point Suspension; Center Control; 
Gemmer Steering Gear; Complete Electric Lighting; Left Hand 
Steer; Full Floating Rear Axle; Hyatt Roller Bearings: Stromberg 
Carburetor; 18-inch Steering Wheel; Rain-vision Wind Shield; 
Silk Mohair Top; Electric Horn; 112-inch Wheel Base; 20-inch 
Rear Doors; Complete Equipment. 


INVESTIGATE! 
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In Next Week’s Issue 


Of all Willy Alsorandolph’s lies, among the meanest were the ones he told 
about the Rockefeller Institute and some of the New York Hospitals. Hearst 
and the anti-vivisectionists together made a combination which for falsity and 
absurdity it would be hard to beat. Next week there will be an article describing 
the ludicrous collapse of their campaign in New York State. It is an aston- 
ishing exposure of faking. 


Who is the tallest Senator; who is the fussiest; who comes in late every day; 
who has to have his signature blotted for him? These questions and others 
equally human and amusing are answered in FRED C. KELLY’S article next 
week. The pictures are by HERB ROTH. 


JOHN J. FINEGAN is in Ulster. What he sees there will interest you, for 
Mr. Finegan can understand what he sees as well as write about it. You can’t 
read his articles in any other paper. He is writing exclusively for us. 


Our new departments get better every week. Don’t miss McGREGOR. He 
knows the inside stories of what is going on in Washington; nor DR. ALLYN, 
whose food page is authoritative; nor SEEING THE WORLD, and PEN 
AND INKLINGS for a jolly laugh, nor SPORTS and FINANCE, and 
WHAT THEY THINK OF US. 
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Our President 


‘ 


; OW well he seems to have managed it— 

this whole sordid business of going to war; 
how fair he has been; how patient, how digni- 
fied, how infinitely gentle and kind. No bluster, 
no threats, no snicker of anticipation; no licking 
of the nation’s chops—just a_ simple-souled, 
brave, soft-hearted, hard-headed man. It is sad 
enough to go into war of any kind at any time; 
but it is less sad to go knowing that every hon- 
orable means has been taken to keep away from 
war. And this consolation President Wilson has 
given us by his wise, forbearing, Christian atti- 
tude before the provocation of a foe mad and 
desperate and foolish. 

“The good God, who knows all and watches 
over all, and sees all, and directs all, was in our 
hearts deeper than we knew, when as a nation we 
chose this great, serene soul to lead us.” 

This editorial by William Allen White in the 
Emporia Gazette, was written forty-eight hours 
before the news of the acceptance of the A B C 
The Western papers have 
understood better than those in the East the diffi- 
culties which the President has faced and his con- 
summate ability in dealing with them. The East- 
ern papers have, as a rule, been inadequate to the 
appreciation of Wilson’s aims. They have pre- 


_ pared for the worst at each national crisis instead 
| of expecting that a man who could adequately 


cope with one difficulty would, in all probability, 


stand a chance of coping well with the next. Only | 


occasionally have the Eastern papers risen to a 


| proper appreciation of the place that Wilson takes 





in the nation as in the New York Times for April 
27 which said: ‘‘And herein is another evidence 





| been sound. 


strong hand” like that of Diaz. This group is 
also strong for the protection of an American citi- 
zen wherever he may be, and especially for honor 
and the flag. It usually believes that in strike 
troubles, in Colorado or elsewhere, all acts by 
troops, private or state, are justifiable, and any 
men, women and children of the laboring class 
who are shot deserve what they get. 

2. Some party opponents. The members in 
general of the other parties (the rank and file, to 
coin a phrase) have been notably fair, but this 
does not hold of some of the “leaders.” 

3. Yellow journals at large. This species of 
newspaper has done good in the world, along with 
harm, but when war, or any fierce and salable 
excitemeni, is in question its showing is a poor 
one. 

4. Those fair-minded observers (and there are 
many) who, with no self-interest and no bias, 
think the President assumed too much when he 
undertook to help the poorer Mexicans against 
exploitation by bandits and by the less con- 
scientious investors. (For let it not be forgotten 
that some of the investors in Mexico are among 
the most honorable and just of men.) Those in 
power are held responsible not only for sound 
general principles but also for their astute and 
safe application. Accepting this doctrine of the 
double burden of responsibility, we nevertheless 
declare our belief that the President’s policy has 
Perhaps he may have reflected 
somewhat thus: 

“The Monroe Doctrine was formulated by 
John Quincy Adams a long time ago, as a state- 


| ment of what our safety then demanded. Since 
| then, the negative side of it (all there was to it 


of the curious efficiency with which the demo- | 


cratic principle manages, in times of confusion and | 


doubt, to work itself out. An able and upright 
but inexperienced man in the office of President, 
with immense power, in a crisis of great gravity, 
succeeds, by the exercise of his best judgment 
and by the light of conscience, in shaping his 
policy so that it fairly embodies the best opinion 
and purpose of the nation, fixes high its standard 
of conduct, and rallies to his support the great 
mass of the right-minded and honest among his 
fellow-citizens.” 


The President’s Efforts 


OUR groups have condemned the President’s 
conduct of the Mexican situation. 

1. Certain investors and standpatters gener- 
erally. This group includes those who believe 
Indians, Dagos, Greasers, and people generally 
except themselves need to be “governed by a 





then), defining what foreign powers may not do, 
has been often questioned but steadily upheld. 
Lately the tendency’ has grown to ask whether, 
in keeping other countries from doing police work 
anywhere to the south of us, we can permanently 
refuse also to do any policing or regulating our- 
selves, for the general benefit of all countries, in 
this age of close commercial intercourse, an inter- 
course which, on the whole, tends to raise the 
civilization of the more backward countries. 
Since our own insistence on our “rights” in Asia, 
and since our interference in Cuba, with its conse- 


| quences in the Philippines, our logical difficul- 
| ties have increased. It is impossible to draw a 


hard and fast line. It is unconvincing to say we 
should never interfere at all, as the Monroe Doc- 
trine itself is the most aggressive and constant 
interference with the affairs of the whole world, 
and as the “open door” doctrine was still more 
an interference, not to speak of Cuba or the 
Philippines. If I recognize Huerta, I shall be 
holding back the day when Mexico can achieve 











| 


liad 
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a life more satisfactory to herself. I will take the 
risk, therefore, of trying to avoid force but using 
other influence to help develop a government 
with some semblance of constitutionality, prog- 
ress and chance to the poor devils who are now 
without hope. If there is any modern sense in 
the Monroe Doctrine, why not accept this degree 
of responsibility for the welfare of our nearest 
neighbor?” 

If the President’s mind did work like that, 
Harper’s WEEKLY for one is unable to say that 
it was not a rational and noble stand. Even if the 
leng growing hostility of the Mexicans, or the 
inadequate morale of some of the Constitutional- 
ist leaders, or the yellow press and other barba- 
rous influences in this country, cause our part to 
be more direct and continued than the President 
wishes, will the world not reap a benefit. in the 
end from his elevated spirit, even as Lincoln’s 
attitude at the beginning of the Civil War has 
more than justified itself, although a swifter and 
less reluctant behavior would have been of imme- 
diate military advantage. The President’s course 
has had much to do with the chastened and semi- 
Christian spirit in which this country is assuming 
its burden and will have much to do with the pos- 
sibility of our getting out as soon as we have 
helped the Mexicans to establish a government 
which will be a little nearer to the standards of 


this era. He, we fancy, has acted as Lincoln or | 
as Gladstone might have acted, and whatever | 


burden is now cast upon the United States 
comes unaccompanied by any record for which 
we need to blush. 


A False Impression 


HERE is a general impression that there 


have been numerous outrages upon the | 


persons of American citizens committed by the 
Constitutionalist authorities and that this gov- 
ernment has been unwilling to demand repara- 
tion. This impression is probably due to the 


adroit speech of Senator Fall on Mexican | 


atrocities, in which he went back for a starting- 
point to the year 1911, and mentioned indiscrim- 
inately the Americans killed by firing across the 
line, as at El Paso, those killed by bandits not 
connected with any command, those by the 
rebels against Madero’s government, and those 
burnt to death in the railroad tunnel by the 
bandit Castillo whom Villa pursued and cap- 
tured. But neither Union nor Confederate arm- 
ies were responsible for the outrages of guerrillas 
and bushwhackers in the Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky mountain regions. In the debate on the 
Lodge substitute for the Senate resolution justi- 
fying the use of the Army and Navy by the Presi- 
dent, Senator Reed, always a merciless cross- 
examiner, asked the question whether any one 
“could name a single instance save the one under 
consideration in which the governmental author- 
ities in Mexico have authorized the killing of a 
single American citizen.” To this Senator Fall 
made reply by naming one man who was killed 
by Federal troops who occupied Juarez before 
Villa captured it. There is no proof in Senator 
Fall’s speech of the murder of a single American 


citizen by the Constitutionalist forces who took | 


arms against Huerta. Life and property are 
never safe with armies in the field and many 


| Americans have lost their lives in Mexico, but 

| their death cannot be laid to the door of the 

| Revolutionists who are fighting against Huerta; 

| as a matter of fact, along the Mexican border, 

| from Arizona to the Gulf, there have been fewer 

_ deaths by violence than in the ordinary horse- 
and cattle-stealing days of peace. 


Trapped 


HE trial of the Sterling Debenture Corpo- 
ration is over. Few recent verdicts and 
judgments will give pleasure to so many thou- 
sands of persons as the “Guilty” and the “Six 
Years” attached to the persons of the three chief 
thieves. Judge Anderson of the Federal Court 
deserves public praise for his realization of the 
enormity of the offense committed. The Sterling 
Debenture are the flamboyant promoters who, 
under the thin disguise of Telepost, the Tele- 
graphone, and the Oxford Linen Mills, tucked 
away as promotion-fees large sums received from 
the American public, that thought their money 
was going to spin towels, and send messages. 
These men, facing their victim, cut a poor figure 
in court. We have seldom seen a set of men so 
muddy as this crew of the Sterling Debenture 
| plunderers. In the midst of their high-handed 
| 
| 





robbery of ignorant poor men and women, of 
laborers, of the aged, they were caught and 
stopped. There were the famous pair, Shu- 
| maker and Middlebrook, who have left a wake 
of ruin since they hoisted their pirate ensign and 
set sail from Beloit College. There was poor 
Harry Platt, who was meant to be an honest 
mediocre clerk, instead of a meteoric promoter. 

The Judge spoke of “the criminally manipu- 
lated books”; the $4,500 sent up by the Sterling 
to the Oxford Linen Mills to pay a fake dividend, 
so that more stock could be sold and more 
| plunder pocketed; their perjury on the witness 

stand; the immense sums which they fraudu- 
| lently took. 

Here are a few of the choice bits that slipped out 
in testimony. ‘‘What entry would you suggest 
making on the books to cover the commissions 
paid to the Sterling Debenture Corporation?” 
“The correspondence which I carefully de- 
stroyed.” Harry Platt writes concerning a 
newspaper correspondent that he is to be reached 
“either by subsidizing or some other way, never 
to print anything about the Oxford Linen Mills” 
without an official’s O. K. In 1909, Platt writes 
a fellow conspirator that “I have written myself 
a letter’and dated it March of 1908, so that it 
can go on file to mislead a possible investigation. 
Shumaker described an untrue statement of fact, 
made by him in sending out circulars, as “an 
application of the aorist tense.” 

Only a fortnight before the end, our old friend, 
the indefatigable F. W. Shumaker, again bobbed 
up with light in his eye and honey on his tongue. 
Though staggering under government indict- 
ment, and facing a trial with a jail sentence in the 
| tail of it, even while shades of the prison house 








were gathering, has been circularizing 48,000 
of the Sterling’s clients concerning the “Imperial 
| Valley Cotton Growers’ Corporation.” 
There are various types who live by fraud. 
| This crowd is one of the worst. Hence the satis- 
faction in the success of the prosecution. 
a 
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The Cost of Courage 


MONG those things for which we have to | 


thank Byron is his saying that freedom’s 
banner streams against the wind. The man who 
would retain his own soul must renounce much, 
and often he must wage war unceasingly. Judge 
Lindsey’s life has been brave and free. What he 
endured years ago is told in “The Beast.” 
he is enduring now, only afew understand. A few 
months ago, he married a young wife. His busy, 
slanderous enemies then found two beings to 
wound instead of one. Mrs. Lindsey expected to 
become a mother. Some of the new crop of scandal 
reached her. She was going through a difficult 
time anyway. A miscarriage came the night after 
she heard the stories. She had never known that 


What | 


this kind of fighting existed in the world. She had | 


lived in an atmosphere of peace and happiness. 
She knew she had married a hero, but she did not 
know what modern heroism means. No wonder 
the world seemed dark as she thought of the mur- 


der of her hopes and the spirit in which the murder | 


was committed. Brighter thoughts will come. She 
admires and loves her husband; no one knows 


better than she the unspeakable falsity and ma- | 


lignity of these attacks; possibly other hopes will 
come later: but today for the young wife is tragic. 


| are a little upset by our reading. 


Lindsey’s enemies range from the respectable | 


standpatter to the most reckless of assassins. The 
Woman’s Protective League, The Denver News, 


be careful about their part in a campaign which 
for harsh untruths has had no equals. They ought 


The Renaissance of Steffens 


_ or twelve years ago Lincoln Steffens 
was one of the clearest, most forcible, and 
most influential writers in the country. Later 
he passed through a stage of vagueness in which 
his influence diminished. Now he has emerged, 
and has as much definiteness and “punch” as 


ever he had. Therefore we expect of his writings | 


a long new period of strong and helpful influence. 
On page 10 is one of his articles. 


Are We so Smart? 


T is the custom of many Americans, including 
the editors of Harrer’s WEEKLY, to talk as if 
this were a time particularly characterized by new 
ideas. We believe it is, but once in a while we 
For example: 
“The anxious and narrow-minded modesty by 
which society at the present day is characterized 
has its root in the consciousness of a great and 
general wrong-headedness and depravity. But 
where is it toend? It is bound to spread farther 
and farther. If people are perpetually on the 
lookout for what is immodest, they will end by 
discovering it in every domain of thought, and all 
conversation and social intercourse must cease— 
utter depravation and the perfect education by 


| which man returns to innocence, both do away 
| with modesty; in the first case, true modesty as 
the Denver Times, and certain clergymen ought to | 
| to be a thing to which much attention is paid or 


at least to do what they can to see that Mrs. Lind- | 


sey is not too specifically and directly slandered. 


Dropping Old Customs 


ING GEORGE and Queen Mary are not re- 
markable for originality or daring. When 
therefore they dropped the tradition against 
guests starting new subjects in conversation with 
royalty, they doubtless responded to the drift of 
opinion. Edward was full of tradition and so 
was his able mother. They were full of belief in 
etiquette and other protections to royal dignity. 
The new scheme has the advantage of allowing 
royalty to learn a few things. It frees it from the 
need of pretending to know everything. Therein 
it helps to put it more nearly on equality with 
other statesmen, by enabling it to keep in touch 
with facts and opinions. The old tradition was 
more than absurd. It was obstructive. 


Loose 
BRILLIANT young business man, discuss- 


ing the future of American business, said: 
“Times are never going to be so loose again as they 
have been in the United States.”” “‘Loose”’ is the 
word. It is a much better word than to say they 
are never going to be as good again. Probably 
business is going to be on a better basis than it has 
ever been, but it will not beconducted socarelessly, 
so extravagantly, and it will require a higher 


standard of efficiency. That will mean merely that | 


we are not using up great natural resources, but are 
contributing to the actual wealth of the commu- 
nity, which is a very different thing from hastily 
cashing in the natural wealth we already had. 


| ten? 


well as false is destroyed; in the second, it ceases 


much importance attached.” 
How long ago do you suppose that was writ- 
It was written about one hundred years 


| ago by Schleiermacher, the German “romantic” 


theologian. If you will take a good, solid course 
in the reading of the revolutionary and romantic 
literature of 1789 to 1820, you will come across 
enough advanced and_ ultra-modern theories 
propounded with enthusiasm to strike your 
imagination with the irony of the fact that 


, they now have to be propounded all over again. 


Possibly one of the chief differences is that the 
radicals of a century ago used much better 
English than we do. 


Confidence 


OMETIMES, we grow timid of our changes. 
We dread our militant women, our crusading 
reformers, the sons of thunder who head rebel- 
lions. 


fearful, lest they bring the universe toppling 
about our ears. 


order. We can not, if we would, violate the 
laws that governed force before our earth was 
shaped out of night. Our hand will never of- 
fend the central government. Tumult and an- 
archy are inside that proud dominion. We need 
not be anxious for the permanence of immortal 
things. The haughty will that released its crea- 
tive impulse into space and time will not’ be in- 
trenched upon by our daring. His universe will 
not be wrecked by our remodeling. Our audac- 
ity will not weaken his calm sovereignty. We 








| can not affront the eternal. 


These modern women, these Syndicalists | 
| and Socialists, these earnest destroyers make us | 


But the welter of our times is | 
well within laws that have not broken down. | 
Our muddled tampering does not endanger | 


























Quick Change Artists 


HE wisdom of President Wilson in urging prompt 
acceptance of the resolution, “that the President 
is justified in the employment of the armed 

forces of the United States to enforce his demand for 
unequivocal amends for certain affronts and indignities 
committed against the United States,” was dramatically 
proved by the military necessity of entering Vera Cruz 
to prevent the landing of a German vessel, the Yparanga, 
containing 200 guns and fifteen million rounds of ammu- 
nition. Had the resolution been promptly adopted, it 
would have been probably necessary only to declare and 
make effective a blockade of the coast in order to 
prevent the landing of the ammunition for Huerta’s 
army. While opinions may differ as to the wisdom of 
the President’s request of Congress, and men were 
privileged to vote against it, the futile delay can be 
justified only by extreme partisanship. In a matter 
of this sort character and record count more than 
patriotic pretensions. Henry George, of New York, 
voted against the resolution, as everybody knows, for 
conscientious reasons; so did Bartholdt, of Missouri, 
one of the leading peace advocates of the country; so 
did Kent, of California. Kent’s language is always 
picturesque. He said: 


The honor of our flag is no more in the keeping of Mr. Huerta 
than it is in the keeping of a Papuan cannibal who might have 
eaten an American missionary who had a flag in his valise. 


But the members of the House, who have been try- 
ing to make party capital in ridicule of the policy of 
“watchful waiting,” suddenly changed sides when the 
period of “watchful waiting’? had ended. Mann, of 
Illinois; Kahn, of California; Campbell, of Kansas; 
Ainey, of Pennsylvania; and Mondell of Wyoming, are 
conspicuous examples of this class. It has been difficult 
to prevent these gentlemen from declaring war with 
Mexico while the President was exercising the spirit of 
forbearance. Sisson, of Mississippi, also belongs to 
this group. The President had to take him in hand in a 
personal interview nearly a year ago in order to tone 
down his jingo speech. Stevens and Witherspoon, of 
Mississippi, also seem to have a chronic grudge against 
the President’s policies. A majority of 300 in the House 
was cast for the resolution. 


Oratory by Senators Lodge and Root 


NOR did Lodge and a few of his colleagues in the 

Senate display themselves to any better advantage. 
Lodge recently put himself on record in a sharp rebuke 
to Bristow, of Kansas, for his assault upon the President 
in the tolls question, declaring that for him partisanship 
ceased at the “water’s edge.” and that when the Presi- 
dent as the head of the nation, spoke concerning inter- 
national matters, he was ready to follow his leadership. 
Lodge’s substitute resolution was virtually a declaration 
of war against the whole of Mexico. It is just as well to 
embalm the resolution in this recital of facts, to show how 
evidently this is true: 


That the state of unrestrained violence and anarchy which 
exists in Mexico, the numerous unchecked and unpunished mur- 
ders of American citizens and the spoliation of their property in 
that country, the impossibility of securing protection or redress 
by diplomatic methods in the absence of lawful or effective 
authority, the inability of Mexico to discharge its international 
obligations, the unprovoked insults and indignities inflicted 
upon the flag and the uniform of the United States by the 
armed forces in occupation of large parts of Mexican territory 
have become intolerable. 

That the self-respect and dignity of the United States and 
the duty to protect its citizens and its international rights re- 
quire that such a course be followed in Mexico by our govern- 
ment as to compel respect and observance of its rights. 
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Around the Capitol 


By McGREGOR 






Senator Root’s advocacy of this resolution, in an im- 
passioned appeal for peace, was another example of dis- 
ingenuousness. In the meantime, while the Senate de- 
bated, according to its right, Admiral Fletcher ordered 
the seizure of Vera Cruz as a military necessity to pre- 
vent the acquisition of guns and munitions of war which 
might be turned upon our soldiers in time to come. The 
loss of four American sailors and, according to reports, 
200 Mexicans, killed by the unerring fire of the marines, 
is the price that was paid for attempted partisan 
advantage. 


The Mexican Policy and the Fall Elections 


I‘ is evidently recognized by the more partisans of the 

minority that the Administration’s policy in Mexico 
deprives them of the only remaining issue against the Ad- 
ministration in the fall election. If any one chooses to 
believe that President Wilson has taken this position in 
view of the principle which was laid down in Lincoln’s 
second election, that it is unwise to swap horses while 
crossing the stream, there is nothing except President 
Wilson’s character to stand in the way of this suggestion. 
It is difficult to see, however, how conditions could have 
been changed by the adoption of the Lodge substitute, 
which in effect would have permitted this government 
to take sides against the Constitutionalists as well as 
against Huerta in the restoration of order. Fortunately 
for the honor of the Senate, while the delay in the adop- 
tion of the resolution was unavoidable, the vote in its 
favor was 72 to the beggarly and unlucky minority of 13. 


Government Under a Blanket 


Government under a blanket is possible under the 
rules of the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, which allow divisions and counting by tell- 
ers, but not a roll-call. On the Legislative-Judicial Ap- 
propriation bill the Committee of the Whole voted down 
the amendment regarding the actual payment of expenses, 
as against the old mileage plan, for Congressmen. It 
also increased the payment of the congressional secre- 
taries from $1,500 to $1,800. But when the roll was 
called in the House itself, the old twenty-cent mileage 
plan was voted down as was the increase in secretaries’ 
salaries. On restoring the Children’s Bureau appropria- 
tion to the amount estimated for by the Department, 
the test vote in the Committee of the Whole was 113 to 
95 in favor of it. On roll-call in the House the vote was 
276 to 47! 


The Appropriation for the Children’s Bureau 


THE victory of the friends of the Children’s Bureau, in 

securing the whole appropriation asked for by Miss 
Lathrop, was an indication of the immense popularity the 
Bureau has already obtained. Of the 47 members who 
voted against the Bureau, 8 were members of the Appro- 
priation Committee, which was unable to find any way 
in which the appropriation could be granted. The 
House found a way, however, without any trouble. 
There were 9 opponents of the full appropriation from 
the North, and 38 from the South: Texas furnished 10; 
Georgia, 7; South Carolina, Tennessee and Mississippi, 
3 each; and Louisiana, Virginia, North Carolina and 
Oklahoma, 2 each. The two from New York who voted 
against the increase in appropriation were Fitzgerald and 
Driscoll, of Buffalo. The progressive Democrats seem 
unable to convince a part of the southern contingent 
in the House that their reactionary attitude on 
human welfare lines is the chief menace to the con- 
tinued triumph of the Democratic party. A large 
majority of southern Democrats, however, voted for 
the appropriation. 





Signs of the Times as Seen by Mr. Taft 


By RAY STANNARD BAKER 


E says his father spanked him when he was a little boy, and that that was one of the things that 


made him what he is. 


He thinks that spanking the bad people by the good people is the way to 
govern the country. He doesn’t like to have the people govern themselves. 


But his defense of the old 


order and the aristocratic idea of government helps us a lot to understand the other point of view 


T the pres- 
ent time 
this coun- 

try is blessed with 
two very interest- 
ing ex-presidents. 
It is good to have 
them both among 
us —as ex-presi- 
dents. It is 
good to have 
them both con- 
tinue to take such 
a keen interest in 
public affairs. 

The other even- 
ing I went to hear 
an address by ex- 
President Taft. 
He called it “The 
Signs of the 
Times” and it 
presented the po- 
litical situation in 
America as it now 
appears tohim—a 
detached and 
philosophical ob- 
server who has 
had, recently, 
an unusual op- 
portunity to reflect upon the vicissitudes of American 
politics. 

While I found myself in rather hearty disagreement 
with nearly every position he took (but he is inured to 
disagreement) still I was curiously interested both in 
the man himself and in what he said. He is a really 
significant figure today in our public life: he represents 
a definite point of view. 

While Mr. Taft was in the White House he never 
seemed quite real. He was always a little out of focus 
—subdued by his environment. He deferred, more than 
most of our presidents, to the counsel of party leaders or 
acted upon the advice of personal friends. 

The other night, listening to his address, I felt that 
here, at last, was the real Mr. Taft—saying with great 
vigor what he believes— and has always believed. He 
is now a free man, he is seeking no office, no one is trying 
to sway his opinions or influence his actions. He is 
expressing no one but himself—and is able to be as great 
as he can be. And behind his words one feels the full 
thrust of his sincere and robust personality. 

He looks even happier than he did when he was 
in the White House. He is happier, his friends say. 
He is much in demand as a lecturer at colleges, and 
as a speaker at banquets and conventions, and as he 
loves to travel about and meet new people, he finds life 
pleasant. Moreover he believes he has a message to 
deliver to the American people: thinks himself, indeed, 
as he said half humorously in the address I heard him 
deliver, a sort of prophet crying in the wilderness. 

As usual, he had a manuscript before him while he 
spoke, but did not confine himself to it. He told a good 
many stories, and while not a natural-born story-teller, 
told them pretty well. He told them pretty well be- 


cause he himself enjoyed them keenly, and the infectious 
chuckle with which he introduced them—as though 
he were relishing them in anticipation—added both to 
He gave anew an impres- 


their charm and their humor. 








The Hon. William H. Taft 


sion of sincerity, 
simplicity and 
geniality—q uali- 
ties which have 

_ ever endeared him 
to his intimate 
friends. 

Next to having 
the old order at- 
tacked, the most 
fortunate thing for 
progress is to have 
it ably defended. 
And the defense 
becomes peculiarly 
valuable if the 
defender himself 
happens to be a 
fine representative 
of the old order— 
as Mr. Taft cer- 
tainly is. 

In his address, 
then, Mr. Taft not 
only defended the 
old order, but 
criticized stoutly 
most of the re- 
forms suggested 
for the new order. 
He was especially 

severe in his denunciation of the initiative, referendum 
and recall; he was against woman suffrage; he criticized 
many of the activities of labor organizations; he spoke 
of Socialists as “insane,” and deplored what he con- 
siders a prevailing tendency toward relaxation of au- 
thority and the discipline of criminals or of children. 


HILE he did admit that some of the conditions in 
politics and industry are evil and need correc- 
tion, he was apparently pleased with little or nothing 
that has been done thus far to change these conditions. 
Asserting that he is in favor of progress, he wants it to 
come quietly, in good order, without hurting anybody, 
by using the machinery we already have—especially the 
courts. 

He represents, sincerely, a position held by many 
Americans, especially in the East—and Americans par- 
ticularly of the comfortable and prosperous class. And 
most of these are, also, sincere men who if you venture 
to suggest that they are “conservatives” or “reaction- 
aries” will declare, almost angrily, that they, too, are in 
favor of progress. They don’t want dishonesty in poli- 
tics or in business: they do want better government. 

Now, this points the distinction between what Mr. 
Taft means by “progress” and what a large proportion 
of the American people (represented in varying degrees 
by Mr. Wilson, Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. La Follette and Mr. 
Debs) mean by “progress.” 

Mr. Taft wants to progress merely toward a better 
government of the kind we already have and by the same 
kind of people: while most Americans want a greater de- 
gree of self-government. And there is a vital difference 
between these ideas of progress. 


T is characteristic of political development, as far 
back as we have any record of civilized society, that 
good governments are being constantly threatened or 
overturned by the people in search of a greater share in 
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government. Good government is always tempdrary 

‘while the passion for self-government is elemental. A 
benevolent despot—a truly enlightened ruler—let us say 
an administrative genius like Goethals of Panama could 
probably govern New York City, or the state of Massa- 
chusetts, with more economy and efficiency than it is 
now governed by the halting suffrage of the people; but 
the people are willing to sacrifice the order and prosperity 
of government even by the most benevolent of despots in 
order that they may develop the far more precious power 
of social self-consciousness and social self-discipline. 
What mankind has been yearning, suffering, struggling 
for through all the ages, is not merely a peaceful, com- 
fortable, prosperous government, but the ability to think 
and act in constantly enlarging social units. 

A youth could probably be steered quite safely through 
life by obeying the commands of a wise and good grand- 
father—and become, thereby, a perfectly unobtrusive 
and well-disciplined milk-sop—but every sturdy youth 
will wish to make the venture of life for himself, take the 
consequences of his blunders, and make a man of himself. 
The good government of one age is always progressing 
toward the venturesome self-government of the next— 
but this tendency Mr. Taft, in holding to the wisdom of 
the past and the comforts of the present, does not see. 

Thus he is still possessed of the idea that democracies 
should elect rulers: not servants: and that these rulers 
should somehow be regarded as divine during their elec- 
tive terms of two or four or ten years or for life; that the 
people should submit themselves decently and obedi- 
ently to the laws these rulers enact, or adjudicate, or 
execute. But the people are getting it firmly fixed in 
their minds that elected officials should not be rulers, 
but servants, and that if they do not behave themselves, 
these servants should be discharged—or recalled. They 
do not think that this power of recall would need to be 
frequently exercised—but they want the power. 


EITHER would Mr. Taft permit any meddling by 
the people in their own affairs by such nefarious 
practices as the initiative and referendum. He desires 
that people shall delegate the power of initiating ideas 
and legislation to elected men, and abstain from express- 
ing their direct approval or disapproval (under the refer- 
endum) of laws which they will afterwards be forced to 
obey. Authority has always sought its continuance by 
arguing that large masses of people are incapable of 
thinking or acting for themselves: and progress has come 
through the demonstration by these masses of men that 
they can and must think for themselves. 
There is indeed something almost pathetic in hearing 


Traming Public 


By MARVIN 
Wie: the end in view of making it easy to be 


honest in governmental endeavor, a commit- 

tee has been formed from the American Eco- 
nomic and American Political Science Associations to pre- 
pare experts for public service. The organization, with 
Charles McCarthy of the Wisconsin Legislative Refer- 
ence Library as chairman, believes our nation’s greatest 
needs are first—to build up governmental administrative 
machinery, and then to train a body of public servants 
to make this organization serve its purpose. Sounds like 
a big order for those “theoretical and unpractical”’ col- 
lege professors! But your professor is no longer an in- 
tellectual dilettante. Reinsch goes as ambassador to 
China, Goodnow is constitutional adviser. 

“My own experience, both as commissioner of ac- 
counts and as president of the board of aldermen,” 
announced Mayor Mitchel of New York, “has 
convinced me that the type of men qualified to per- 
form even the work of minor subordinate positions 
in the city government is so rare as to be almost 
unattainable.” 

The total financial receipts thus far are as follows: 





Mr. Taft jeer at the struggle of the state of Oregon to con- 
trol its own affairs to the uttermost. He sees nothing in 
it but grotesque failure. He thinks, no doubt, how 
much better a few competent men—educated men, good 
men, business men—could handle the affairs of Oregon. 
He thinks the loss of a few salmon to the packers on the 
Columbia River through a confusion in the use of the 
referendum is somehow more important than the earnest 
effort of a state to control its own affairs. He has caught 
no spark of the new spirit which underlies these out- 
reachings, however awkward, however crude. He is 
neither warmed by the faith, nor stirred by the courage, 
manifested in the struggle of cities and states for the reali- 
ties (and not the mere forms) of self-government. He 
does not see that the very blunders which he recounts 
with such charming irony, the very willingness to sacrifice 
property and endanger prosperity, which he dreads so 
fervently, are in themselves evidences of the breadth of 
the people’s vision and the soundness of their courage. 

Mr. Taft also thinks that we, as a people, are losing our 
sense of discipline. He sees it—and fears it—in the 
spread of revolt against institutions, he sees it in strikes, 
he sees it in what he calls sentimentalism in the punish- 
ment of criminals and the treatment of prisoners. “Is 
not crime, crime?”’ he asks. He even deplores what he 
believes to be a tendency in America toward a let-down 
in the discipline of children in the home. 


HIS idea of discipline is the natural corollary of 
Mr. Taft’s views of government. He sees govern- 
ment only as a form of force, not as an expression of 
brotherhood. He would have some of the people, those 
whom he esteems “good,” force all the other people to be 
“good”’—according to their idea of good. He does not 
see that a tyranny by elected men or good men (men as 
good as Savonarola or John Calvin, or our own Puritan 
forefathers) is as intolerable as any other kind of tyr- 
anny. But the people are somehow coming to believe 
that men cannot be legislated into virtue, nor children 
spanked into goodness, nor criminals purged of their 
crimes by the barbarity of hanging, herding, striping, 
penning. 

I was interested in what Mr. Taft said. It may set 
men to thinking more keenly upon the principles of gov- 
ernment. It is perhaps as important to have honest men 
who hold back, as it is to have honest men who go ahead. 
And it is important not to go too far or too fast. But I 
do not think that Mr. Taft has caught the slightest 
glimpse of the true spirit of his country, as it is now ex- 
pressing itself, or that he understands in the least the real 
“signs of the times.” 


Service Experts 


W. WALLACH 

WEMIETAGUOR S 5 o)c' hiv Oooo cals wake tie $1,000.00 
Walter Sterns, Milwaukee.............. 750.00 
A. Fulton Cutting, New York........... 250.00 
Niel Grey, Jr., Oswego, N. Y............ 10.00 
James A. Patten, Chicago.............. 250.00 
Charles R. Crane, Chicago............. 250.00 
V. Everitt Macy, New York ........... 250.00 
BRON VIOUS 5s ono Sacce cnc at ets 500.00 
American Political Science Association. . . 25.00 

GUA ROCEIINB <5 5 uch ieceeture ts $3,285 .00 


Each of seventy investigating committees appointed 
by our state legislatures in 1913 could have used an ex- 
pert in drawing the report, in making the recommenda- 
tions, and in drafting advisory laws. Kansas, with her 
much copied “blue sky” law, is dependent on the state 
engineering college for investigations that are far-reaching 
and impartial. The same is true of her study of Kansas 
oils and building stones. Yale and Columbia have es- 
tablished courses in diplomatic training. New York 
has opened a training school for public servants in the 
Bureau of Municipal Research. Legislative reference 
libraries have sprung up in thirty-five states of the 
union. President Wilson has appointed a Commission 
on Economy and Efficiency. 








Chinese Lyrics 


By PAI TA-SHUN 








The Hermit 
















AMONG the giant cedars Nature unrolls her picture 
I have my bamboo hut And pageant of earth and sky: 
Where the gates of heaven are open Mountain and mist and sunset 
And the gates of earth are shut. And moon and stars pass by. 
With the ancient scrolls to ponder There are visions that come, and voices 
And music of the kin, Within the bamboo hut 
With peace that floods the valleys Where the gates of heaven are open 
And wraps the spirit in. And the gates of earth are shut. 





The Deserted Garden 


HEAR no more the swish of silk In place of petals of the peach 
Along the marble walks; Fast drifts the yellow leaf; 
The autumn wind blows sharp and cold And looking in the lotus-pond 

Among the flowerless stalks. I see one face of grief. 





Wild Geese 






OW oft against the sunset sky or moon They know the tundra of Siberian coasts, 
I watched that moving zig-zag of spread wings And tropic marshes by the Indian seas; 
In unforgotten autumns gone too soon, They know the clouds and night and starry hosts 
In unforgotten springs! From Crux to Pleiades. 
Creatures of desolation, far they fly Dark flying rune against the western glow— 
Above all lands bound by the curling foam; It tells the sweep and loneliness of things, 
In misty fens, wild moors and trackless sky Symbol of autumns vanished long ago, 









These wild things have their home. Symbol of coming springs! 





many places in the United States 

have that. The Constitution 
guarantees it, but—what’s a little thing 
like the Constitution between enemies? 
Law-abiding citizens, judges, lawyers, 
mayors, the police of many cities—San 
Diego, Spokane, Seattle, Lawrence, Phila- 
delphia—a lot of communities have gone 
on record, often anarchistically, against 
this ‘““American”’ liberty, when the test 
came. And the test of free speech is hard. 

Free speech is free speech. 

It is the liberty of any one to say any- 
thing. Not for some people to say some 
things; not for some people to say things 
which will please other people; not even 
that the things said shall be true or wise 
or in good taste. No. That is only 
what some people think is free speech. 
So some people don’t believe in free 
speech at all. They may think they do. 
And they only find out that they don’t 
when some “horrid people” come along 
and say some “horrid things.” That’s 
the test before which city after city has 
fallen down in the United States. 

And that’s the test New York has survived. 

All winter long, the city had been trou- 
bled with a large number of men and 
women out of work. Estimates ran all 


i YORK has free speech. Not 








By LINCOLN STEFFENS 


Illustrated by John Sloan 


the way from 100,000 up to 220,000, but 
no one really knew how many there were. 
All we all knew was that there were a 
great many human beings among us in 
very real distress. Some actually starved 
or killed themselves; some accepted char- 
ity; and the rest “got along”? somehow. 
The most distressing observation I made, 
however, was that they were all so dumb. 

The unemployed in New York were silent. 

Unemployment is, in general, no one’s 
fault. It is due to economic causes. The 
remedy is economic; which means that 
the rules of the game of life have to be 
changed so that some people won’t get so 
much and others so little. This means a 
general readjustment which will affect 
everybody. And this in turn means that 
everybody must want to help rearrange 
things—fundamentally. How could every- 
body be made to feel the need of such 
a radical remedy, if the unemployed kept 
out of sight and hearing? 

Hunger had to find its voice! 

Some young men and women in New 
York saw the problem in some such way 
as this, and they set about solving it. They 
wanted to get the unemployed to speak 
and, perhaps, parade. They wanted more 
than that, really. They were anarchists 
and I. W. W.’s, and they were agitators. 


April 4—Law and Order: Mass Meeting of Unemplt 


Free Speech, With and Without 


April 11—Anarchy and Mob Rule: | The same Mass Mee 
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They were not professional agitat 
They were not great leaders. The big| 
ers and agitators like Bill Haywood 
Emma Goldman, kept away. It wa 
be a spontaneous movement of the un 
ployed, and some of the young, unkn 
people who planned it were of the un 
ployed; not all; and not all wanted f 
clothing, shelter and jobs. That was 
the idea. It was not a movement tof 
relief and work for a few individuals. 
was to be a class demonstration. It | 
to “‘start something” that would rally 
the unemployed and show the need ¢ 
wholesale solution of the labor proble 

The condition of labor was to be sho 

Several meetings were held before ay 
was hit upon, but finally somebody s 
gested public speaking in Rutgers Squd 
a poor quarter, till a crowd gathe 
then to go to some church to demand 
lief. The newspapers would have 
notice and advertise such a crusade: 
was one thought. Another was that 
churches might respond to such am 
appeal and give some relief and some 
tention to conditions. But there wa 
third thought. These young radi 
thought that, if all else failed, an ap} 
of the unemployed to Christian chur 
would “show up” the churches and 
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in Union Square, with the police keeping the peace 


their movement such attention in the 
newspapers that all the unemployed and 
some of the employed in New York would 
know of it and—come together. 

The plan was carried out, and, except in 
one particular, was successful. Labor 
failed to play its part. The press did all 
that was expected of it. The newspapers 
“carried” it; not correctly, of course; not 
wisely. Some of them expressed against the 
movement the spirit of the most militant 
anarchists in the movement. The Times 
tried to incite the mayor and the police 
to violence, calling for “heavy sticks.” 
Some of the churches gave food and shel- 
ter, others money, but a few refused any 
aid and comfort, and one of them called 
for the police reserves and had 191 of the 
400 “unemployed” arrested. This was 
the climax of the demonstration. The 
nagistrate who tried the 191 cases, gave 
Frank Tannenbaum, the boy leader, “‘the 
imit”—one year and $500 fine. 

With this to go on, the Conference of 
Unemployed called for big public mass- 
meetings, without permits, in Union 
Square. And here is where the free speech 
issue Was raised and settled. Permits to 
assemble and speak are not required by 
the laws of New York. There’s a Free 
Speech League there which was appealed 
to once to send some one to Rutgers 
Square, where the first meetings were 
held and the police made some illegal 
arrests. The Leaguers learned there 
that the police orders were in accordance 
with law. The right of assemblage and 
free speech were to be respected, and 
the trouble had been due to “over-zeal” 


on the part of individual cops on 
duty. The attitude of the adminis- 
tration appeared again at the first big 
mass meeting in Union Square. The 
police let the “‘mob” walk up Fifth Ave- 
nue. There was some disorder, and the 
press exaggerated it, but Mayor Mitchel 
himself had seen enough of the “parade”’ 
to know what was what. So he stuck to the 
‘law. He forbade a parade, without a per- 
mit, but not the next big mass meeting. 
The newspapers protested, and spread such 
alarm that a great crowd gathered in 
Union Square on April 4. And the police 
were there in force. The crowd was fenced 
in by policemen in uniform with the 
‘heavy sticks” called for by the Times; 
there were mounted police back of the 
foot men and squads of them in side 
streets; and weaving in and out of the 
excited mass were forty detectives and 
plain clothes men. 

This was force against force. 

This was law and order and—folly. 
And the result appears in John Sloan’s 
first cartoon, which is a picture of facts. 
I was on the scene, and I saw the charge 
of the mounted men into the crowd. And 
I saw some of the clubbing, too. It 
was outrageous, and—was personal. 
The policemen did it, often  with- 
out orders (except from the press); and 
they did it gladly. And there was no 
cause for it, since the Unemployed Meet- 
ing wasn’t held at all. There was a 
meeting of Organized Labor (A. F. of 
L.) in the Square that day; the Unem- 
ployed declared it was called to spoil 
their meeting; but—to show the solidarity 


with the police mostly out of sight and all unemployed 


of labor (which doesn’t exist)—the Un- 
employed called off their meeting, post- 
poning it till the next Saturday. It was 
after that that most of the arrests and 
police violence occurred. No wonder the 
Unemployed blamed the police and the 
courts took the same view. 

The magistrate discharged all the pris- 
oners, rebuked the police and demanded 
an inquiry. 

During the next week I saw Mr. Arthur 
Woods, the mayor’s secretary, who was 
about to become Commissioner of Police. 
He said the police policy, as I had inferred 
it, had been directed from the mayor’s 
office. He inquired into the events of 
Saturday; and, after he took over the police 
department, he decided to renew those 
same instructions. There was clamor in 
the press. But Commissioner Woods has 
nerve. He put Chief Schmittberger in 
charge on April 11. He let him have a big 
force at hand, but away from the crowd 
and mostly out of sight. There was no 
show of force at all, and no abridgement of 
free speech. The crowd was large, about 
5,000 men; it was so large that not all 
could hear the speakers. And shrewd 
agitators took advantage of that fact to 
start up opposition: “meetings”; at one 
time there were seven orators at work, 
offering seven conflicting philosophies. 
It looked as if anything might happen. 
But nothing did happen. There was no 
repression, no police force, no force of law 
and order; so there was no disorder. 

It was an experiment in liberty, and lib- 
erty worked, as John Sloan’s second car- 
toon shows. 
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Huerta and the Other Leaders 


By McGREGOR 


‘THE barbarity of Mexico is not always as unreasoning as tt 


seems to 
for themselves. 


rebel and a traitor. 


HE arrest of United States sailors 
in uniform, at Tampico; the ar- 
rest and detention in prison, at 

Vera Cruz, of a uniformed mail carrier; 
the delay in the transmission of dispatches 
to Chargé d’Affairs O’Shaughnessy, with 
an effort to censor them, were all parts of 
a program. They have a direct re- 
lation to the overwhelming victories of 
the Constitutionalists at Torreon and 
San Pedro, in which the flower of the 





Brigadier-General Juan G. Cabral 


Federal Army was destroyed, making the 
fall of Saltillo and Monterey certain and 
imminent, and thus opening the way for 
the victorious armies of the revolution 
to reach Mexico City. Huerta, in his 
desperation, determined to involve him- 
self with the Government of the United 
States in order to make a final appeal for 
Mexican unity, under himself, for a united 
defense against invasion by the “Colos- 
sus of the North,” which is newspaper 
Mexican for the United States. -What 
Huerta evidently did not count upon was 
that the Wilson Administration ‘would 
understand his motives and bring his 
plans to naught. He knew of the almost 
passionate desire of the Secretary of 
State that there should be no war dur- 
ing his occupancy of that office. In 
the meantime, through dallying and de- 
fiance, Huerta could pose as the great 
Mexican patriot and condemn Carranza 
as the tool and ally of the United States. 
On the other hand, if Carranza should 
follow the lead of Huerta in announcing 
his attitude toward the Government of 
the United States, he would be regarded 
in Mexico as a mere echo of the patriotic 
Huerta and would at the same time for- 
feit the sympathy of the American peo- 
ple for the Constitutionalist cause. For 
the Constitutionalist Army is on the 
point of moving into central Mexico 
where the cause has thus far found few 
followers and circumstances might decide 
whether Carranza would find a friendly 
or a hostile population in the most thickly 
settled part of the country. 

It was a shrewd political trick to insult 
the uniform of the United States. Fol- 
lowed, however, the demand to salute the 
United States flag, and the backing of the 
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The Revolutionists have had something to say 


They believe themselves to be fighting against a 


This is an account of their 


demand by the assemblage of the most 
powerful naval armament that ever 
floated in the waters of the New World. 
Huerta suddenly found himself in a po- 
sition from which he could not extricate 
himself. To bow to the demands of the 
United States would not only be humili- 
ation to his régime but might endanger its 
existence from an uprising in the Capital 
itself. To reject these demands invited 
the blockade of the seaports of Mexico 
and a cutting off of the means of escape 
from the victorious Revolutionists. So 
Huerta has been hoist with his own 
petard. Resentment at the humilia- 
tion of Mexico before a foreign power will 
be directed against the Usurper. The 
reproach that Carranza has been seeking 
intervention is proven false, since the 
Constitutionalist position had become 
one of certain victory in the near future, 
and the time for the necessity of aid from 
the United States had passed. 


HE President has made it clear there 

should be no war between the United 
States and the people of Mexico; that 
he earnestly desires only to help the peo- 
ple of Mexico in the establishment of 
constitutional government and the main- 
tenance of constitutional liberty. He re- 
fused to justify his action on the ground 
that patience had been exhausted; but 
recognizing that insults and _ injuries 
might proceed too far if the series were 
not checked at the beginning, his demand 
for reparation and apology was in the 
interest of peace. Carranza’s note to 
President Wilson is recognized as a 
political necessity, and the President’s 
reply enables him to save his face, while 
conveying a distinct warning. Only 
in the event of anarchy in Mexico 
City, through the collapse of the 
existing régime, or through further 
hostilities by Huerta will it be necessary 
to send troops thither for the protection of 
American lives and the lives of foreigners. 
But the fact that the foreigners live in a 
separate quarter of the city and that they 
are well armed and able to defend them- 
selves, except against trained soldiers 
using artillery, is practically a guaranty 
of their protection. The blockade of the 
coast save where cities are occupied by 
the Constitutionalists will probably be 
all that is necessary by way of a show of 
force, with the seizure of Tampico as 
well as Vera Cruz, where the offenses 
against the dignity of the United States 
occurred. 

It is worth while therefore to consider 
the progress of the revolution since 
the publication of the three articles on 
Mexican affairs, in the December num- 
bers of Harper’s Weexty. At that 
time Villa had taken Torreon the first 
time, and Juarez, by a brilliant night 
attack, in which he had used a railroad 
in the hands of the enemy to transport 
his army, under the guise of reinforce- 
ments, from Chihuahua to within the 
walls of Juarez. Upon this, followed the 
battle of Casa Grandes between Juarez 
and Chihuahua, in which the Federal 
Army under Salazar and Orozco met 


point of view 


with a heavy reverse. Before Villa 
could lay siege to Chihuahua again, the 
Federal Army marched across the desert, 
with refugees from Chihuahua, to Ojin- 
aga, on the Texas border, and after stand- 
ing a siege for several days, upon Villa’s 
approach marched incontinently across 
the border and were taken prisoners by 
the United States Army, and afterward 
conveyed to El Paso, where they are im- 
prisoned. 

Soon afterward followed the lifting of 
the embargo on arms, an act by the Pres- 
ident of the United States which inau- 
gurated the final phase of the revolution. 
Villa waited until a sufficient supply of 
the munitions of war, including cannon, 
in which the Constitutionalist Army had 
been sorely deficient, had been secured, 
and then proceeded to besiege and assault 
Torreon, winning the decisive victory of 
the war. Torreon had been reoccupied 











General M. Perez Romero 


by Federal troops while Villa was en- 
gaged on the northern border and Huerta 
recognized the strategic nature of the 
place and the importance of victory there 
to his side. So he sent all thereinforce- 
ments he could possibly spare, under the 
best of his remaining generals, the hard- 
fighting Velasco. Following the suc- 
cessful assaults upon Torreon, Villa’s 
army continued the pursuit of Velasco’s 
decimated forces and after many rear- 
guard attacks finally brought them to a 
stand at San Pedro, between Torreon 
and Saltillo, which lies due east of Tor- 
reon, with Monterey a little northeast 
of Saltillo. The Federal garrisons from 
these two cities sent reinforcements in 
vain to Velasco. 

The fall of Saltillo and Monterey will 
leave undefended the only two garrisoned 
towns remaining on the northern border, 
that of Piedras Niegras, opposite Eagle 
Pass, Texas, and Nuevo Laredo, oppo- 
site Laredo. If these garrisons do not 
follow the example of the one at Ojinaga 
and cross the border they will join the 
forces at Saltillo and Monterey, which 
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may in turn be evacuated to make a last 
stand at San Luis Potosi, south of Tor- 
reon, on the railroad leading most di- 
rectly to Mexico City. 


CTING independently of Villa’s com- 
mand is General Pablo Gonzales, 
Commander of the Army of the Northeast, 
having under his direction, in the states 
of Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, Tamaulipas 
and San Luis Potosi, scattered commands 
amounting to ten or fifteen thousand men. 
Part of his command has been intermit- 
tently attacking Tampico, which it would 
have taken except for the two Federal 
gunboats there. It has been a problem 
to get Gonzales’ army supplied with 
arms and ammunition. General Candido 
Aguilar, under General Gonzales, is in 
command of the first division of the Army 
of the Northeast. He was formerly chief 
of Rurales, and has been operating in 
northern Vera Cruz and southern San 
Luis Potosi. His chief-of-staff is General 
M. Perez Romero. 

On the west coast, General Obregon, 
who has been most closely associated with 
Carranza in the pacification of Sonora 
and Sinaloa, is marching through Sinaloa 
toward Mazatlan, which may be taken or 
left bottled up as Guaymas has been, while 
Obregon, with eight thousand men, well 
supplied with small arms and cannon, 
marches southward through Tepic to 











General Candido Aguilar 


the second city of Mexico, Guadalajara, 
capital of Jalisco, a city of 175,000 popu- 
lation. Acting with General Obregon is 
Brigadier-General Juan G. Cabral, an 
accomplished officer, who drove the Fed- 
eral forces out of Sinaloa; and General 
Lucio Blanco, who, as Commander of the 
Army of Tamaulipas, captured Mata- 
moras on the seacoast, and drove the Fed- 
erals out of that state. He was trans- 
ferred to the west coast by Carranza, 
and is now operating with General Ob- 
regon. On account of the impassable 
nature of the Sierra Madre mountain 
range, it will be impossible for Obregon 
to unite with Villa’s army until he has 
taken Guadalajara. But it has been the 
consistent plan of the Constitutionalists 
to prevent the convergence of the Federal 
forces by making simultaneous attacks 
upon widely separated garrison cities. 
The plan of campaign by which the forces 
under Villa, Gonzales and Obregon would 
unite in the march upon Mexico City 
was outlined in the article in Harprr’s 
WEEKLY of December 20. 

Zapata, on the South, after being 





quiescent for several weeks, suddenly 
marched from Morelos into Guerrero and 
captured its capital, Chilpancingo, whose 
evacuation by the Federal garrison created 
a panic in Mexico City. It is easily seen 
how desperate had become the case of 
the Usurper, ere he tried the experiment 
of deliberately affronting the Government 
of the United States. 

Villa may be as cruel and as unprin- 
cipled as a Nero, but it is about time for 
sensible Americans to stop referring to 
him and his generals as mere bandits. 
He has displayed martial courage and 
military genius of the highestorder. He 
has been able to inspire his soldiers to 
deeds of desperate valor, as the storming 
of the defences of Torreon and the five 
days’ battle of San Pedro well attest. It 
will be recalled that in the crisis of the 
French Revolution, when France was 
threatened by the combination of Euro- 
pean nations without and by treachery 
within the walls of Paris itself, word was 
sent to Marseilles for ““men who knew 
how to die.”” When the grim battalion 
that responded to this summons marched 
into Paris, it gave the inspiration for the 
famous battle-hymn of the French, the 
Marseillaise. Surely these revolutionary 
soldiers to the south of us have earned the 
reputation of “men who know how to die.” 


HE Benton incident showed Villa in 
a bad light. Benton had retained 
his British citizenship, though he was a 
large land-owner in Chihuahua through 
his marriage to a Mexican woman. He 
had been driven from his ranch and had 
sought safety in E] Paso, where he might 
have continued in safety. All accounts 
agree that he left El Paso to visit Villa 
in Juarez for the purpose of remonstrat- 
ing with him concerning the treatment 
accorded him. He was never seen alive 
afterward by his friends. The British 
commission after investigation came to 
the conclusion that there had been a 
scuffle in Villa’s office and that Benton, 
there or thereafter, had been stabbed to 
death. The Carranza commission re- 
ported that he was shot on the train going 
to Chihuahua, after having been arrested 
by Villa’s orders, and that he was buried 
somewhere between the two cities; that 
he was killed by Captain Ferrero, who is 
now in prison in Chihuahua City, await- 
ing trial for his crime. The story of the 
court-martial and formal execution, sent 
out by Villa or his misguided legal ad- 
visers, is thus demonstrated to have been 
a silly falsehood. Ferrero may have 
thought that he was carrying out Villa’s 
wishes or may have been executing Villa’s 
orders. The right of the United States 
Government to stand for the protection 
of all foreigners in Mexico has been 
yielded by Carranza, upon better advice 
than that upon which he first acted. The 
political effect upon the people of Mexico 
of any apparent alliance with the United 
States on the part of the Revolutionists 
has to be considered by Carranza at every 
turn. He has now established his capital 
in Chihuahua City and the rumors of 
Villa’s disloyalty and of his own dread of 
putting himself in Villa’s power seem to 
have disappeared. 

The situation has vastly changed since 
Villa reigned supreme in Chihuahua, 
with Carranza lingering in Sinaloa and 
Sonora. The very sizeof the central army 
has made it necessary for Villa to associate 
with himself several other officers, all ac- 
knowledging their allegiance to Carranza 
as the Chief of the Revolution. First 
among these is General Felipe Angeles, 
the noted artillery commander. He was 








for many years superintendent of the mil- 
itary school at Chapultepec, is the idol of 
the officers of the army, and beloved by 
the people, who point to the fact that he 
is a poor man, though for so long an army 
officer, in proof that he is honest. He was 
educated in Europe and is well known in 
the United States among military and 
civil officials who have been stationed at 
Mexico City. During the bombardment 
of the Capital in the uprising against 
Madero, Angeles realized that Huerta was 
not making the proper effort to take the 
Citadel, held by Felix Diaz, and offered to 
take it himself, if Madero would furnish 
him the soldiers and cannon. But Ma- 
dero was unable or unwilling to distrust 
Huerta. After the assassination of Ma- 
dero, General Angeles went to Europe, ° 
where he left his family, and, returning 
to America, offered his services to Car- 
ranza. It will be well to bear his name 
in mind. Some observers who doubt 





General Alvaro Obregon 


the ability of Carranza to rule Mexico con- 
sider General Angeles the strong man of 
the Revolution. Itwas doubtless through 
his influence as Villa’s chief-of-staff and 
artillery commander at Torreon, that the 
rules of civilized warfare were regarded in 
the assault upon that city. Another of 
Villa’s officers at Torreon was General 
Maclovio Herrara, one of the natural born 
soldiers developed by the revolution. 
He was formerly a quiet business man of 
Chihuahua City, who espoused the cause 
of the revolution under Madero. An- 
other is General Torribio Ortega, also of 
Chihuahua, who won a captainship dur- 
ing the Madero Revolution. Still an- 
other is General Aguirre Benavides, born 
in Coahuila, of an aristocratic family, 
and well known throughout Mexico. He 
played the leading part in the battle of 
San Pedro and in the pursuit and rout of 
Velasco’s army. Then there is General 
Thomas Urbina, the well-known military 
expert, enlisting during the Madero 
Revolution. Villa, though Commander- 
in-Chief of the Central Army, must 
divide his fame with these, in his recent 
victories. 


HE failure, up to this time, of the 

people of Central Mexico, from the 
states surrounding the Capital, to take 
an active part in the Revolution is vari- 
ously explained. It is contended that 
Carranza has been slow to announce his 
renewal of adherence to the “principles 
of the Revolution,” as set forth in the 
Plan of San Luis Potosi, the same being 
political liberty and the restoration and 
division of the lands; that if Carranza 
aims at being Dictator, the people would 
as lief have Huerta as Carranza. On the 
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other hand, it is said that the people of 
Central Mexico are naturally a more 
peaceful people than those of the north- 
ern states, that they have been less in- 
fluenced by contact with America and 
Americans, that they are unfamiliar with 
the use of military arms, and, chiefly, 
that they are without arms altogether. 
It is claimed by the Constitutionalists 
that when Villa’s army marches farther 
southward, he will have more volunteers 
than he can supply with arms. It is 
reasonably certain that he will march 
through an unrgsisting country, save 
where Huerta’s soldiers may be able to 
withstand him. And so many of these are 
conscripts, more than willing to desert to 
the Constitutionalist side that the Federal 
cause is liable to sudden and complete 
collapse at any time by a wholesale going 
over of Huerta’s soldiers to the enemy. 
American readers are naturally dis- 
tressed at the excesses of the soldiery. 


‘THE following are extracts from official 

documents at the State Department, 
which have not been printed in the As- 
sociated Press. The first is an apology 
for the hanging of deserters, and reads as 
follows: 


Of this crime (desertion) were the companies 
of St. Patrick palpably and undeniably guilty. 
They had fought in the ranks of the Mexican 
army at the batteries of Churubusco. They 
were deserters, and many of them were taken 
prisoners; 29 of them were found guilty and 
sentenced each one of them to hang by the neck 
until dead. Among the three whom General 
found not legally subject to the penalty 
of death, because they had deserted previous 
to the commencement of the war, was the no- 
torious Riley, the commander of the deserters’ 
company. His sentence was commuted so 
that he was lashed and branded. 


Canal Tolls 


Tec greatest hoax practised upon 


the American people since the 

discovery of the North Pole by 
Dr. Cook and the revision of the tariff 
downward by Senator Aldrich is the 
widely disseminated notion, adroitly 
fostered by Senator O’Gorman, that the 
transcontinental railroads opposed the 
“free tolls’ provision of the Panama 
Canal Act and are behind the movement 
for its repeal. In a recent debate in the 
Senate, Senator O’Gorman, now Chair- 
man of the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals, held triumphantly aloft a bulky 
document containing the hearings before 
that committee in 1912 and said: 





For a period of six or eight weeks the Com- 
mittee on Interoceanic Canals, while consider- 
ing the bill which was then pending for the 
government of the Panama Canal, had before 
it citizens from every section of the United 
States, calling attention to the grinding mo- 
nopoly of the transcontinental railroads. It was 
pointed out that the best way to compel the 
transcontinental railroads to reduce their 
freight rates to a proper basis was to make it 
possible for the boats using the Canal to go 
through at a minimum cost of expenditure. 
Their opposition was presented to our com- 
mittee; indeed, they were the only ones in 
opposition to the bill. 


In answer to a question from Senator 
McCumber, whether it is necessary to 
bribe a monopoly by granting them a 
commission in order to obtain fair rates 
from the railroads, Senator O’Gorman 
adroitly quoted Judge Prouty and Secre- 
tary Lane as to excluding railroad-owned 
ships from the Canal and identified this 
with “the plan which we have incorpo- 
rated in the Panama Canal Act.” 








Regarding the execution of suspicious 
persons, we have the following official 
statement: 


A great many houses were broken open by 
our men with crowbars and axes, many sus- 
picious persons taken prisoners and some killed. 
The orders were to blow up every house from 
which a shot was fired. 


Concerning the levying of contribu- 
tions upon a city: 


In consideration of the foregoing protection, 
a contribution of $150,000 is imposed on this 
capital to be paid in four weekly instalments 
of $37,500 each. 


And this is sanctioned by the highest 
authority as follows: 


I deem it proper, in the exercise of an un- 
doubted belligerent right, to order that military 
contributions be levied upon the enemy. 


Concerning the unspeakable crimes 
that too often accompany warfare, we 
have this rather pathetic remonstrance: 


It is not without great grief and indignation 
that I have received communications from the 
cities and villages occupied by the army of 
your Excellency in relation to the violation 
of the temples consecrated to the worship of 
God, to the plunder of the sacred vases, and to 
the profanation of the images venerated by the 
Mexican people. Profoundly have I been 
afflicted by the complaints of fathers and hus- 
bands of the violence offered to their daughters 
and wives, and those same cities and villages 
have been sacked in violation of the sacred 
principles proclaimed and respected by civil- 
ized nations. 


The reader will forgive the palpable 
hoax. These documents relate to the 
Mexican War of 1847, conducted by the 
United States, a war of invasion. The 
General whose name is left blank in the 





first paragraph is General Winfield Scott. 
The second paragraph is an account of 
the storming of Mexico City written by 
Lieutenant of Engineers Gus W. Smith. 
The third concerns the levying of a fine 
upon the conquered Capital by order of 
A.A.A. General H. L. Scott, of the Amer- 
ican Army, and the high authority en- 
dorsing it is James K. Polk, President of 
the United States. The remonstrance 
against iconoclasm, looting and rape is 
addressed by President Santa Anna of 
Mexico to General Winfield Scott, and 
numerous documents sustain the truth 
of Santa Anna’s allegations. 


OUBTLESS the world has moved 
forward since the year 1847, to say 
nothing of the period, 1861—65. It has 
formulated new ideas concerning the con- 
ductofwar. Butinthis Mexican strife, the 
soldiers and civilians of one side are held 
by the opposing side to be rebels against 
constituted authority and therefore out- 
laws. And Huerta’s soldiers, the vol- 
unteers, especially, are considered trai- 
tors to the former President of Mexico 
and by sympathy his assassins. In each 
case, it is “your life or my life.” Cer- 
tainly the American people are hardly in 
position to condemn the Mexican sol- 
diery for acts which were committed by 
American officers and privates some sixty 
years ago. In the American Revolution, 
the glorious victory of Kings Mountain, 
for instance, was marred by the hanging 
of numerous and sundry Tories. Yet 
our forefathers did not thereby prove 
that they were unfit for the liberty for 
which they fought or for the enjoyment 
of the constitutional government which 
they established. 


and the Shipping Trust 


A careful perusal of the hearings re- 
ferred to indicates absolutely no ground 
for Senator O’Gorman’s_ contention. 
There has been a deliberate attempt to 
confuse the public mind by mingling to- 
gether the free tolls provision which is 
contained in Section 5 of the Act with the 
provision of Section 11 which divorces 
competing steamship lines from railroad 
partnership. The two distinct proposi- 
tions were put together in one plank of the 
Baltimore platform, as Senator O’Gorman 
confesses because he and others (prob- 
ably including Lewis Nixon) “deemed it 
prudent to have a declaration such as was 
inserted in the Democratic platform.” 

In the same section of the Canal Act, 
which provides for separation between 
the railroads and railroad-owned ships, the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was extended to the carrier 
of property by rail and water, in order to 
establish physical connection between the 
rail carrier and the dock of the water car- 
rier; to establish through routes and maxi- 
mum joint rates over such rail and water 
lines; and to establish maximum propor- 
tional rates by rail to and from the ports 
to which the traffic is brought. It was this 
section of the Act against which the rail- 
roads protested in the hearings before 
Senator O’Gorman’s committee. 

By far the ablest speech made in the 
House debate on this subject was by Mr. 
Stevens, of Minnesota, Republican. He 
was asked by Mr. Manahan: 


Is it not a fact that the Hill railroads in the 
Northwest are vitally interested in getting 
this repeal which the gentleman advocates? 





Mr. Stevens said in reply: 


I have been on the Committee of Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce for more than ten 
years, and during all the time that this legisla- 
tion has been in force, and not one single repre- 
sentative, not one single man, directly or indi- 
rectly representative of any railroad or trans- 
portation company, has ever come to any mem- 
ber of the Committee, that I know of, urging 
in any way the repeal of free tolls. It is time 
that kind of talk was stopped in the discus- 
sions in the House of Representatives. 


In the testimony before the Senate 
Committee on Interoceanic Canals, Col- 
onel Goethals opposed any exemption 
for vessels in the coastwise trade, as did 
Dr. Emory R. Johnson, Special Commis- 
sioner on Panama Canal Traffic and 
Tolls, who was lately falsely accused by 
Senator O’Gorman of having lectured for 
the Carnegie Foundation for pay while 
he was employed by the United States 
Government. 

Mr. Richard Reid Rogers, general 
counsel of the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany, and Mr. Edward N. Drake, vice- 
president of the company, opposed ex- 
emption from tolls, regarding it as a 
subsidy. 

Secretary of War Stimson was then of 
the opinion that the payment of tolls for 
coastwise shipping would not interfere 
with the traffic, and that the coastwise 
trade, being already protected by an 
absolute monopoly, had much less reason 
to receive exemption from tolls than 
American foreign traffic. 

Mr. Prouty and Mr. Lane, then of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, argued 
against the joint ownership of railroad 
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and steamship lines, but had nothing to 
say on the tolls question. : 


ee who argued in favor of free tolls 

were Mr. Joseph N. Teal, of Port- 
land, Oregon, representing Pacific coast 
commercial bodies; Mr. Adrian H. 
Boole, for twenty-five years engaged in 
the over-sea steamship business; Mr. 
William K. Cavanagh, president of the 
Lakes to Gulf Deep Water Way Associa- 
tion; Mr. Horace Turner, of Mobile, Ala- 
bama, lumber exporter; Mr. Bernard N. 
Baker, of Baltimore; Mr. William R. 
Wheeler, of the Traffic Bureau of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce. But 
these gentlemen were mainly concerned 
with compelling bona-fide competition 
between the railroad lines and the steam- 
ship lines, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Section 11 of the Act, the free tolls 
question being merely incidental. Mr. 
Maxwell Evarts, counsel for the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, controlled by 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Company; 
Mr. Joseph W. Powell, of the William 
Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building 
Company; Mr. Edward C. Buckland, 
vice-president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company; 
Mr. R. P. Schwerin, vice-president and 
general manager of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, who took up more 
of the time of the Committee than any- 
one else; Mr. Lincoln Green, freight 
traffic manager of the Southern Railway 
Company, and Mr. Thom, also counsel 
for this company, were all opposed to 
the provisions of Section 11, divorcing 
the railroads from the steamship lines; 
and none of them had a word to say about 
exemption of coastwise shipping from the 
payment of tolls. The fact is, that with 
these provisions of Section 11 changed as 
the railroads wished them changed, the 
railroads themselves would have been 
large beneficiaries of the free tolls 
provision. 

It is reasonably argued on the other 
hand, that the sole beneficiary of tolls 
exemption will be the shipping trust and 
the railroads belonging to the same com- 
bination. ‘Traffic through the Panama 
Canal will be shipped at a rate from 20 
per cent. to 60 per cent. below the cost of 
transporting freight by rail from one side 
of the continent to the other; and this 
calculation is made on the supposition 
that coastwise shipping will pay the tolls. 
This differential in the rate is sufficient, 
when enough ships are provided, to move 
all the freight that would naturally be 
sent by sea from coast to coast. It is true 
that the exemption from tolls may enable 
this freight to be shipped inland by the 
railroads from the coast cities into a wider 
territory than might otherwise be reached. 
But this is the only way in which the 
transcontinental lines are affected by the 
exemption of coastwise shipping from the 
payment of tolls. 

That there is a shipping trust is at 
least indicated by the three suits now 


pending, brought by the Department of 
Justice when Mr. Wickersham was At- 
torney General, two of which are of es- 
pecial importance in this connection. In 
the case of the United States of America, 
petitioner, versus the American Asiatic 
Steamship Company and others, de- 
fendants, the defendants, including the 
Anglo-American Oil Company, the United 
States and China-Japan Steamship Com- 
pany, the Lancashire Shipping Company, 
and the Isthmian Steamship Company, 
the government petition, after discussing 
pooling agreements and conferences, says 
that the defendants “are, and for a long 
time have been, combining and conspir- 
ing together to monopolize, and have in 
fact monopolized and do monopolize that 
part of the trade and commerce of the 
United States with foreign nations which 
consists in the transportation of freight 
between ports on the eastern, or Atlantic 
coast of the United States and ports in 
China and Japan and other countries in 
the far east.”” In the case of the United 
States of America, petitioner, against the 
Prince Line, Limited, the petition says, 
discussing the various traffic agreements, 
pooling agreements and conferences, that 
the defendants “‘are, and for five years 
past continuously have been, engaged in 
a combination and conspiracy to destroy 
all competition among and between them- 
selves in the business of transporting 
passengers and freight by steamships be- 
tween ports in the United States of 
America and ports in the Republic of 
Brazil.’ That is, the Department of Jus- 
tice thinks that there is a shipping trust, 
a matter which, of course, can only be 
finally determined by the court of last 
conjecture. 


UT in the meantime the House Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries have been conducting exhaustive 
hearings, published in three volumes, and 
have prepared a report on steamship 
agreements and affiliations in the Ameri- 
can, foreign and domestic trade. As to 
traffic on the Great Lakes, for instance, 
the report shows that the through traffic 
from the western gateways of the Lakes, 
such as Chicago and Duluth, to the east- 
ern seaports, via Buffalo, is controlled ex- 
clusively by six boat lines owned by the 
trunk line railroads connecting the east 
and central west. The railroad control 
of the Erie Canal is an interesting topic, 
especially to the people of New York, 
who have expended such vast sums of 
money upon the Canal. In discussing 
the water carriers of the Great Lakes, the 
Committee arrived at this conclusion: 
that the inter-relations betweén the eight 
leading groups of boat carriers and the 
twenty-nine other groups of lesser im- 
portance are so numerous and intimate 
as to warrant the conclusion that the en- 
tire list of thirty-seven groups, comprising 
105 companies, firms and managements, 
represents a vast community of interest, 
which, if found necessary, could easily be 


dominated by the leading interests there- 
in, as regards rates and business policy. 

The main point to be noticed, however, 
is the affiliations between the steamship 
companies of the Atlantic and Gulf Coast. 
Such relations are discussed as those of 
traffic arrangements between rail and 
water carriers; the methods adopted by 
the established lines in opposing the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of inde- 
pendent lines, and the refusal of railroads 
to enter into through routing and pro 
rating arrangements on package freight 
with independent lines. The report says: 

In the entire Atlantic and Gulf coastwise 
trade, 28 lines, representing 235 steamers, fur- 
nish the line service. Of this number of lines, 
10 are railroad owned and represent 128 steam- 
ers, or 541% per cent. of the total number of 
steamers in the trade, and 61 9-10 per cent. of 
the tonnage. Seven lines, operating 71 steam- 
ers in the coastwise trade, belong to the East- 
ern Steamship Corporation and the Atlantic, 
Gulf and West Indies Steamship Lines. Com- 
bining the two interests, it appears that the 
railroads and two Atlantic coast-shipping 
consolidations control nearly 85 per cent. of 
the steamers and nearly 94 per cent. of the 
gross tonnage engaged in the entire Atlantic 
and Gulf coastwise trade. 

On the Pacific coast only about 50 ser 
cent. of the steamship lines are thus 
controlled. 


S° it appears to be beyond controversy 
that the transcontinental railroads are 
not interested in the question of free tolls; 
that the charge of $1.20 a net registered 
ton on coastwise traffic, equivalent to 60 
cents a cargo ton of 2,000 pounds, would 
not alter the ability of the steamship liner 
to compete successfully with the trans- 
continental lines; that there would be no 
benefit to the shippers or to the general 
public by this exemption of tolls, and that 
in fact it would be simply a subsidy paid 
out of the United States Treasury to the 
shipping trust, largely controlled by the 
railroads themselves. 

For many years the shipping trust has 
been besieging Congress for a ship sub- 
sidy, and through each succeeding Ad- 
ministration there have always been 
enough opponents of the subsidy to pre- 
vent congressional action in its favor. 
During all these years, Senator Gallinger 
has been the foremost advocate of the 
subsidy plan. He is one of the strongest 
opponents of the repeal of this subsidy 
slipped into the Panama Canal Act and 
smuggled into the Baltimore platform. 
But the shipping trust has over-reached 
itself and has invited the attention of the 
American people to its monopolistic con- 
trol of traffic on the sea. The next great 
problem before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Department of Jus- 
tice is the breaking up of this monopoly. 
President Wilson knew whereof he spoke 
when he said in his letter to Mr. Marbury: 
“The exemption constituted a very mis- 
taken policy from every point of view. It is 
economically unjust; as a matter of fact it 
benefits for the present, at any rate, only a 
monopoly.” 


We have just received from our special correspondent in Ulster, 
John J. Finegan, the first instalment of his series of articles on 
Mr. Finegan can interpret Ireland to 


the situation there. 
Americans as he knows both countries intimately. 


This article 


ts the picturesque and accurate account of the way the Ulster 
people feel, throwing sidelights upon the way the rest of 


Ireland takes this quarrel. It will appear in next week's issue 
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A Food Book Worth While 


HERE has recently come from the 

Yale University Press at New 

Haven, Conn., a much needed 
book. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, for the 
popular writer to give an adequate idea of 
the theory of nutrition, and equally diffi- 
cult for the scientist to state the theory in 
terms relatively understandable by the 
mass of readers. Too often the former 
is superficial or misleading. Too often 
the latter are cumbered with an almost 
unknown phraseology. 

In November, 1913, Professor Graham 
Lusk of the Cornell University Medical 
College delivered the anniversary ad- 
dress of the New York Academy of Med- 
icine. The merit of the lecture was so 
obvious, and couched in terms so simple 
yet pointed, that it was printed for public 
distribution. While much more might 
have been said, ““The Fundamental Basis 
of Nutrition”’ cannot fail to interest and 
instruct the student of dietetics. Says 
Prof. Lusk: ‘“‘The great practical impor- 
tance of food fuel, in sufficient quantity 
for the human machine in health and dis- 
ease, warrants its consideration in greater 
measure than has heretofore been given 
it. Pure food is necessary. Foul food 
should be strangled at its source.” 

The somewhat heavy tables of Atwater 
and Benedict are made clear and helpful. 

Discussions of ‘‘ Habits of Diet,’’ ‘The 
Curious Disease of Beri-Beri,” and “‘Cri- 
teria of the Monetary Value of Foods” 
are enlightening and helpful to both 
manufacturer and consumer. 

Appeal is made to the understanding of 
physicians and of the educated people of 
this country to take interest in this sub- 
ject of nutrition to the end that en- 
lightened activity for the welfare of man- 
kind may follow. 


A New Food Directory 


EARLY four years ago while editor 
of Collier's Weekly, Mr. Norman 
Hapgood conceived the idea of publishing 
the names of makers of pure food products 
as a matter of public interest and benefit. 
Accordingly a list of some thirty manu- 
facturers together with their products was 
made public. For years much publicity 
had been given the bad and next to noth- 
ing said about the good. Mr. Hapgood 
established a precedent when he reversed 
this policy by putting the emphasis where 
it belonged. Outside of its advertising 
columns no magazine, with the excep- 
tion of Collier’s and the Ladies’ World, 
has made a practice of listing foods of 
merit. 

The New York Globe has blazed a trail 
which should be generally followed 
throughout the realm of newspaperdom. 
Some fifteen months ago the Globe be- 
gan a searching investigation of local 
conditions and published its results with- 
out fear or favor. So abhorrent were 
many of the conditions discovered by 
Mr. McCann that a reaction was bound 
sooner or later to set in. To quote from 
a recent editorial in the Globe: 


But while many now know what not to eat, 
there is still lacking sufficient knowledge of 





Food and Health 


By LEWIS B. ALLYN 


what is safe and where to get it. This infor- 
mation the Globe hopes to make accessible to 
its readers. Many thousands of them have 
asked for it. Through its news columns, how- 
ever, the paper could not supply it without in- 
vidious distinction; nor did it feel inclined, 
while destructive criticism occupied most of 
Mr. McCann’s attention, to call on purveyors 
of sound foods to use its advertising columns. 

But a new era is at hand. Exposure of bad 
foods having largely accomplished its purpose, 
the time is opportune to make known the facts 
about good food. Nothing so effectively re- 
moves the wrong as to displace it with the right, 
and the public having started a demand for the 
right that cannot be denied, the goal sought is 
no longer hard to reach. 

The standard adopted by the Globe is 
modeled after that of the Westfield, 
Massachusetts, Board of Health and is 
as follows: 


The Globe’s standards are higher than the 
law. These standards demand absolute free- 
dom from benzoic acid, boric acid, hydro- 
fluoric acid, sulphurous acid, or their salts, 
or any other non-condimental preservative. 
They demand absolute freedom from coal tar 
dyes or any poisonous vegetable color. They 
demand that all foods shall be free from fillers 
and that they shall not be processed, bleached, 
coated or stained in any manner calculated to 
make them appear better than they really are. 
Dishonest, misleading, extravagant or obscure 
statements on the label will not be counte- 
nanced. 


The press in general is not slow to real- 
ize the importance of radically changing 
our present Food and Drugs Act to make 
it more fully protect the interests of the 
consumer and the high grade manufac- 
turer. 


Food from the Gin 
SSIBLY Eli Whitney builded even 


better than the present generation 
is accustomed to think. The fiber and 
seed of the cotton plant go on widely dif- 
ferent journeys. For many years a valu- 
able edible oil has been pressed from the 
seeds and from the residue, cottonseed 
meal, a stock or cattle food of merit, is 
made. The April Journal of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry has a suggest- 
ive article called “Cottonseed Flour as a 
Possible Food for Man.” 

In a paper read before a section of the 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, at Atlanta, Mr. C. A. Wells calls 
attention to an interesting possibility. 
Mr. Wells points out that some fifteen 
years ago a company of people were 
served with bread and other food pro- 
ducts prepared from cottonseed flour. 
On two different occasions the writer has 
eaten bread and preparations similar to 
flapjacks made from this substance and 
found them patatable. The best “flour” 
for such purposes consists of the finely 
bolted meal which is thus freed from an 
excess of crude fiber. Such cottonseed 
flour is high in protein if prepared from 
choice stock. “Cottonseed flour,” says 
Mr. Wells, “contains little kneading prin- 
ciple, and more than twice as much protein 
asmeat. In order, therefore, to facilitate 
the making of bread and at the same 
time reduce the protein content of the 
latter, the flour is usually mixed with 
some other substance such as wheat flour. 
Most of the cottonseed flour bakery 
products found on the market are pre- 
pared in this way.” 


Although a substance may be high in 
protein it does not follow that it is a 
desirable article of food, for not all forms 
of fat and protein are in a state or condi- 
tion to be assimilated by the body. It is 
estimated that about eighty-five hun- 
dredths of the fat and protein of this flour 
is digestible for man. Because of its low 
percentage of starches and sugars (car- 
bohydrates) it is thought by some to be 
specific food for diabetics. Commenting 
on diabetic flours, John P. Street, of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, remarks that the “‘Jireh Patent 
Cottonseed Flour with its high pro- 
tein (49 per cent.) and fat (13 per cent.) 
and relatively low carbohydrates (21 
per cent) is not without merit, as less 
than one-third of the latter is starch. 
The company’s claim that it contains 
five times more proteid and one-third 
less carbohydrates than wheat flour is 
reasonably accurate.” 


‘THE theoretical energy value of con- 

tonseed flour expressed as protein 
calories shows that for six cents one can 
purchase as many protein ealories in the 
form of cottonseed flour as for $1 in the 
form of steak. 

A quotation from Bulletin 128 Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station is of in- 
terest in this connection: ‘‘We have no 
reason to believe that cottonseed flour 
will not be a wholesome food, when used 
in small amounts to replace meats, or to 
reinforce a diet poor in flesh food. We 
are inclined to believe that the maximum 
amount of cottonseed meal which should 
enter into the diet is two or three ounces 
per day. That the conditions under 
which such a diet may prove injurious 
must be established and that only experi- 
ence and experiments can tell us the part 
which cottonseed flour should play in 
nutrition and under what conditions it 
may prove wholesome.” 

Mr. Wells goes on to say “that while 
there are no reported cases of injury from 
the use of the meal as a food for man, it is 
possible and indeed quite probable that 
this is due to its so far limited use for this 
purpose. The assumption of its unwhole- 
someness for man naturally grows out of 
the well known injurious effects which it 
produces when fed to stock. Investiga- 
tions are now under way to ascertain the 
truenature of cottonseed meal toxicity. If 
this can be done, cottonseed meal or flour 
may be given to the world as a new and 
exceedingly inexpensive food with an 
almost unlimited source.” 


Improvement 


‘THE monthly bulletin of the State 
Board of Health of Massachusetts 
has begun its 1914 series in a manner cal- 
culated to be helpfully constructive. 
The policy of the board in previous issues 
has been to publish lists of misbranded 
and adulterated food and drug products. 
In addition to the usual matter, are 
now published lists of food and drug 
products in which no adulteration is de- 
tected. This meets a genuine need, as 
the consumer may now read both sides 
of the question. He learns to select as 
well as to discard. 
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The Powder Plot 


By CHARLES JOHNSON POST 





(GUNPOWDER as the life of battle. 


T. Coleman du Pont 


come of war. Smokeless powder is the finest powder made. 
Ponts got the formula which was invented in government laboratories, and the arrangement with 
Germany whereby they divide the market for smokeless powder between themselves and that country 


der in this country does not go 

further back than about the year 
1890, and at the time of the Spanish War 
in 1898 it had not come into general 
use in the Navy. But our government 
wanted a smokeless powder and had made 
efforts to develop it through outside chan- 
nels, without success. Finally it took 
hold of the question itself, through the 
Navy, and the problem of a smokeless 
powder was solved. In his report of 1892 
the Secretary of the Navy said: 

“It is a gratifying fact to be able to 
show that what we could not obtain 
through the assistance of others, we suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing ourselves, and 
that the results are considerably in ad- 
vance of those hitherto obtained in for- 
eign countries.” 

Our private enterprise had apparently 
not been showing up very well in the 
du Pont Powder Company. At that time 
they were bending every effort to secure 
their sale to our government by entrench- 
ing themselves in a monopoly. 

The first step taken by the United 
States Government looking to the 
development of a smokeless powder was 
the establishment in 1886 of a laboratory 
at the torpedo station which shortly 
after engaged in the testing of samples 
of smokeless powders obtained in Europe, 
and in the investigation of the whole 
subject of smokeless powder, with a view 
to finding a suitable powder of this 
description for use in the Navy. Pro- 
fessor Charles E. Munroe, who had for 
twelve years been professor of chemistry 


i development of smokeless pow- 


at the Naval Academy, and who had 
achieved marked distinction as an ex- 
pert in explosives, was placed in charge 
of this particular branch of the work, 
as the chemist of the station. 


(THE necessity for smokeless powder had 

come with the improvement in fire- 
arms permitting the rapid discharge of the 
gun through the breech-loading device. 
It was found that the work of the gun was 
very much retarded by the smoke and 
gases generated in the use of ordinary 
gunpowder, and in addition to this, the 
bore of the gun became foul after a few 
discharges. The work undertaken at 
the torpedo station was to discover a 
powder that would be practically smoke- 
less, which would be entirely consumed 
in the course of the explosion, and in 
addition give a muzzle velocity as great, 
and an internal pressure no greater than 
that of gunpowder. 

Commander Goodrich of the Navy was 
in charge of the station when this work 
began and he was succeeded by Com- 
mander Jewell. In his annual report 
of 1901 the Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Tracy, announced the invention 
of a smokeless powder by Professor 
Charles E. Munroe, of the torpedo sta- 
tion, and in commenting thereon stated 
that the results had exceeded anticipa- 
tions. In connection with this work 
there was invented at the station along 
with other work, machines of a novel 
design for the manufacture of smokeless 
powder. 

In his last annual message to Congress 





Upon the kind of gunpowder used depends the out- 
This rs the story of how the du 


President Harrison refers to the invention 
of smokeless powder as one of the achieve- 
ments of his Administration. 

The results of the work at the torpedo 
station up to this time were covered by a 
patent taken out by Professor Munroe 
who stated that at the time of taking out 
the patent he had requested the Chief 
of Ordnance—the position now occupied 
by Admiral Twining—to secure the 
patent in order to protect the govern- 
ment in the work he had done in per- 
fecting a smokeless powder. As _ that 
officer declined for some reason to take 
out a patent Professor Munroe did so 
with that end in view. 

The torpedo station passed under the 
command of Commander George A. Con- 
verse of the United States Navy, later an 
Admiral, and, upon the resignation of Pro- 
fessor Munroe, Lieutenant Bernadou of 
the Navy took active charge of the experi- 
mental work. In 1895 these two officers, 
acting together, took out two patents on 
smokeless powder, in their own names. 
Then, following, Lieutenant Bernadou 
took out four patents on smokeless pow- 
der in his own name. And these patents 
were not turned over to the United States 
Government; instead they granted to the 
United States merely a license, for sums 
of from $1 to $120, to manufacture and 
use the powder. 

In 1899, on April 12, according to the 
records of the Patent Office, Bernadou 
and Converse sold their first four patents 
outright to a Charles A. Rutter of Phila- 
delphia who, a few months later, sold them 
in turn to the International Smokeless 
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Powder & Dynamite Company. This 
latter company was a few years later 
absorbed into the Powder Trust. 

These six patents of Bernadou and 
Converse dating from 1895 to 1901, and 
representing the success of the work at 
the government experiment station and 
the sale of the titles to the patents to 
private manufacturers, are dated just on 
the eve of the introduction of smokeless 
powder into the Army and Navy and its 
appearance among powder manufacturers 
as an item of great economic value. 
This is shown by the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy for 1896 where he 
‘earnestly recommends that an appro- 
priation be made for a supply of powder 
to be available in an emergency.” He 
said: 

“Several private firms in the United 
States have indicated their willingness 
to undertake the manufacture of smoke- 
less powder on the specifications prepared 


by the department, and contracts for 
this purpose will be shortly made.” 

And in 1897 the Secretary of the Navy 
estimated that it would require $6,500,- 
000 to at once refill all of the vessels of 
the Navy with smokeless powder. 

To sum it up, the modern smokeless 
powder used by the United States Govern- 
ment was a product of government offi- 
cers working in government laboratories. 
And in confirmation of this Mr. Haskell, 
Vice-President of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours Powder Co., in commenting upon 
the early stages of the industry, refers 
to the fact that the government furnished 
the manufacturers with the formulas to 
work upon. And the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor during the 60th Con- 
gress stated that: 

From a careful study of the whole process 
of development (of smokeless powder) however, 
it seems reasonably certain that the progress 
in the art and the practical employment of 
the various formulas are all based directly 
upon the experiment work done at the torpedo 
station, under the direction of the Navy 
Department. 

‘ The United States Government had 
established, you will recall, its laboratory 





at the torpedo station for experiments 
and tests with smokeless powder, in 
1886. Now in 1889 the powder-making 
du Pont family—it was a family partner- 
ship then—entered intoa contract with the 
Vereinigte Rheinisch Westphalische Pul- 
verfabriken—the United Rheinisch West- 
phalian Gun Powder Mills; and_ this 
contract was to give the United States 
a monopoly as far as German powder 
competition was concerned. The great 
German powder-makers agreed not to 
directly or indirectly sell or cause to be sold 
in any portion of the United States of America 
or in any other territory now or hereafter 
belonging to the United States of America, 
any brown powder or nitrate of ammonia 
powder; and will not sell any brown powder 
or nitrate of ammonia powder with the intent 
that the same shall be used by the United 
States of America or in the United States of 
America, or such territory. 


It was a fairly comprehensive monop- 
oly. True, the du Ponts had a protective 


Guard stationed in the woods leading to powder mills 


duty on powder that protected them from 
German competition, but it was not 
enough of a monopoly. So they added 
the protective duty to their prices and 
could raise them as much more as they 
chose since they had bought off competi- 
tion. Brown powder was the standard 
cannon powder at that time, and nitrate 
of ammonia powder was the smokeless 
powder. Of course they had to pay for 
establishing themselves in a monopoly; 
the Germans were to receive $100,000 
in royalties—and this of course would be 
and was added to the price paid by our 
government for powder—so that really 
they paid out nothing. 

But the du Ponts paid more. They also 
agreed that any improvements made in the 
formulas or manufacture of such powders 
would beimmediately imparted by them to 
the German powder-makers—the United 
States Government working out the prob- 
lems of smokeless powder at its torpedo 
station and turning information over to 
the du Ponts. And the du Ponts—the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company— 
had privately agreed to reveal im- 
provements to the German powder- 








,did not know its exact qualities; 












makers. Here is the actual wording of 
the contract: 


Tenth. That any and every improvement 
upon said processes of either of them made by 
either of the parties hereto at any time here- 
after shall forthwith be imparted to the other 
of the parties hereto. 


The du Ponts had paid still more for 
their monopoly. They had agreed to 
keep their German friends informed at all 
times of all powder furnished to the United 
States Government, stating in detail its 
quality and characteristics! They were 
the monopoly paid spies of a foreign 
country. 

Here is the exact language: 


Thirteenth. That the parties of the second 
part [the du Ponts] will as soon as possible 
inform the party of the first part [the Germans] 
of each and every contract for brown powder 
or nitrate of ammonia powder received by the 
parties of the second part from the Govern- 
ment of the United States or any other con- 
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tracting party or parties, stating in detail 
quantity, price, time of delivery, and all of 
the requirements that the powder called for 
in such contract has to fulfill. 


The contract was drawn to run so long 
as the du Ponts made powder; and they 
held the active helm until they sold them- 
selves to themselves in the Powder Trust 
in 1902. 

So there never was a time between 
those dates when Germans were not fully 
informed as to every pound of powder that 
was in the magazines of our Army and 
Navy; there was not a time when they 
and 
during that time all the results of the 
energies of United States Army and 
Navy Officers who added to the superi- 
ority of American powder were promptly 
transmitted to Germany. Do you re- 
call the friction with Germany in 
1898 over the German naval squadron 
in Manila Bay? A German Admiral 
brought on a situation that might have 
held momentous consequences. And 
Germany knew to a pound what our 
powder reserves were and what their 
qualities were. 
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The names attached to that contract 


cwere: 

Eugene du Pont, 

Francis G. du Pont, 

H. A. du Pont, 

Wm. du Pont, 

Trading as the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Company. 

And in the United States Senate today 
there sits Senator H. A. du Pont, of Dela- 
ware, the home of the du Pont powder 
mills, member of the Committee on Mili- 


tary Affairs and up to last year Chairman 
of it, and also a member of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the War Department. 

Just so long as we must have war let us 
keep the profits out of munitions of war, 
so that minds that are trained to weigh 
nothing but profits cannot sell out the re- 
sources of a country’s court of last resort. 

As for the officials of the separated 
Powder Trust, the du Ponts, and every 
man engaged in selling the powder so 
carefully guarded to foreign governments, 





or in transmitting formulas or methods 
of manufacture of special government 
powder, or of giving information as to the 
supplies of powder for war purposes in 
our government’s magazines, they are 
guilty of a criminal offense under Section 
5335 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. What will the Attorney 
General do? 

As for Senator du Pont of Delaware, it 
is for the Senate to decide with whom it 
cares to associate or shield. 


A Searchlight on Industry 


Industrial Relations, created by 
Congress after the dynamiting 
cases and recently. organized, is to use 
the searchlight as well as the microscope. 
Dropping metaphor, the Commission 
will supplement the work of its experts 
and investigators with public hearings in 
many of the large industrial centers from 
coast to coast. 

Congress directed the Commission to 
inquire, during its brief existence of less 
than two years, into “the underlying 
causes of dissatisfaction in the industrial 
situation.” In translating that vague 
phrase into a working program, the Com- 
mission has had ever in mind the men of 
the rural mail route, the city clerk in his 
suburban home, the business and pro- 
fessional men whose contact with indus- 
trial problems has been at second or 
third-hand. It is they, their wives and 
sons and daughters, who must decide 
whether we shall have industrial peace 
or war. And through its public hearings 
the Commission hopes to give them some 
of the evidence required for an intelligent 
judgment. 

The Commission has decided that one 
of its duties is an effort to get the public 
to see and feel the great drama of indus- 
trial and social unrest. It believes that 
this is quite as important as for the Com- 
mission to find the causes and to propose 
constructive remedies. Most of us have 
witnessed a scene or two in the drama. 
Not one in ten of us, the country over, 
has grasped an outline of the plot, has 
seen this incident or that in its relation 
to the whole, has known whether it is a 
sordid melodrama, or a hopeless tragedy, 
or a noble epic of one of the great move- 
ments in the progress of mankind. Yet 
it is a drama in which all of us are actors, 
—actors ignorant of our parts, ignorant 
of the course of the play, and with only a 
babel of voices to direct us. 


fe United States Commission on 


By GEORGE P. WEST 


The first hearing of the series outside 
of Washington will be held in New York 
beginning May 4. A staff of eight in- 
vestigators—alert men and women pos- 
sessing social vision and responsibility— 
worked for a month in New York in 
preparation for the hearings. They 
looked for situations that were significant 
and for witnesses whose testimony would 
help to unravel the badly-tangled skein 
of industrial relations. Among the mat- 
ters to be considered in New York are 
conditions of employment in the build- 
ing trades, the department stores, on the 
subways and street railway systems, and 
in the garment making industry. The 
New York hearing probably will continue 
for three weeks. The Commission will 
then go to Paterson, N. J., where the 
situation in the silk mills since the strike 
of 1913 and the strike itself will be 
studied. This will involve an investiga- 
tion of the I. W. W. and its methods, and 
some of the I. W. W. leaders now in New 
York will be among the witnesses. Later 
the Commission will visit Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Denver, San Francisco and 
other cities. 

The decision to hold public hearings 
undoubtedly will be criticized from many 
sources. Those of the let-us-alone school 
will condemn any plan that calls for a 
thorough airing of the industrial prob- 
lem. It is a school to which many on 
both sides of the labor struggle belong. 
But Congress when it created the Com- 
mission decided against them. Then 
there will be the more friendly and en- 
lightened critics who would have the 
Commission enter upon a scholarly re- 
search, to be conducted in private by 
experts, and emerge at the end of a year 
or two to proclaim ex cathedra what is 
wrong and just what Congress and the 
various legislatures should do about it. 
These are the men and women who put 


all their faith in legislation, in machinery, 
in what they call constructive measures. 
The Commission has adopted their view 
to the extent of retaining specialists who 
are engaged in gathering and codrdi- 
nating data, examining legislation in 
force abroad, and preparing tentative 
remedial measures for the Commission’s 
consideration. ‘The Commission in all 
its work has the advice and active ser- 
vices of such men as Prof. George E. 
Barnett of Johns Hopkins, an authority 
on trades unionism, and W. M. Leiserson 
of Wisconsin, perhaps the leading Amer- 
can authority on unemployment and the 
various problems of distributing labor. 
But Chairman Walsh is something of an 
expert in human nature, in human rela- 
tions—in democracy. He knows how 
impossible it is to effect any social reform 
in America without the intelligent co- 
operation and support of the people. 
And along with faith in constructive 
measures, he has a still greater faith in 
the power of ideas, in the theory that any 
problem tends to dissolve and any evil to 
vanish very soon after it is seen and 
understood. He knows that a public 
without vision and understanding would 
read and soon forget the most eloquent 
indictment of industrial evils and the 
most comprehensive program of remedial 
measures. Everywhere are rapidly-grow- 
ing groups who do understand something 
of the need for intelligent action. But 
how alarmingly in the minority these are 
has been shown time and again by the 
ease with which intelligent populations 
have been wrought into hysteria during 
crises in the relations of employers and 
employees. Nothing so depresses and 
alarms the student of industrialism as 
this utter failure by our great intelligent 
ruling middle class to see the issues 
clearly when those issues are joined be- 
fore their eyes as at Lawrence, Paterson, 
and Calumet. 


When Your Girl’s Engaged 


(THERE'S a song in her heart that is buoyant and new 
(As new as her mother’s before her!) 
There’s a light in her eye which was never for you, 


Or for even the mother who bore her. 


Your heart overflowed at her first little cry 


And leaped at her first little laughter; 


But now there’s a note, half a song, half a sigh, 


For all of her years to come after. 


By EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


You know never Galahad shattered a lance 
Who was fit to presume to possess her, 
And tho’ glad of her gladness, you eye him askance 


And rebel that he dare to caress her. 


She is flesh of your flesh, she is bone of your bone, 


You have known all her gladness and sorrow, 


But the call of a new blood has entered her own 


That the world shall be peopled tomorrow. 





Oh, the old must grow old and the new must renew; 
So rejoice at the New Joy before her; 
But oh, there’s that look which was never for you! 
Or for even the mother who bore her! 
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The Superlative 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 





OU often wonder, which is not surprising, what the people are like who create the wildest 


extravagances in art and literature and reform. 


What manner of creature it 1s who draws 


his pictures upside down and tries to start a paper to destroy all existing forms of government. 
This sketch is a word picture of such a man as he looks to a real artist like Galsworthy 


HOUGH he had not yet arrived, 

i he had personally no doubt about 

the matter. It was merely a ques- 
tion of time. Not that for one moment 
he approved of “arriving” as a general 
principle. Indeed, there was noone whom 
he held in greater contempt than a man 
who had arrived. It was to him the 
high-water mark of imbecility, commer- 
cialism, and complacency. For what did 
it mean save that this individual had 
pleased a sufficient number of other im- 
beciles, hucksterers, and fatheads, to 
have secured for himself a reputation? 
These pundits, these mandarins, these 
so-called “‘Masters”—they were an of- 
fence to his common sense. He had 
passed them by, with all their musty and 
sham-Abraham_- achievements. That 
fine flair of his had found them out. Their 
mere existence was a scandal. Now and 
again one died; and his just anger would 
wane a little before the touch of the Great 
Remover. No longer did that Pundit 
seem quite so objectionable now that he 
no longer cumbered the ground. It might 
even perhaps be admitted that there 
had been something coming out of that 
one; and as the years rolled on, this 
something would roll on too, till it be- 
came quite a big thing; and he would 
compare those miserable Pundits who 
still lived, with the one who had so for- 
tunately died, to their great disadvan- 
tage. There were, in truth, very few 
living beings that he could stand. Some- 
how they were not—no, they really were 
not. The Great—as they were called 
forsooth—writers, artists, politicians— 
what were they? He would smile down 
one side of his long nose. It was enough. 
Forthwith those reputations ceased to 
breathe—for him. Their theories, too, 
of Art, Reform, what not—how puerile! 
How utterly and hopelessly old-fashioned, 
how worthy of all the destruction that 
his pen and tongue could lavish on 
them! 

For, to save his country’s Art, his coun- 
try’s Literature, and Politics—that was, 
he well knew, his mission. And he pe- 
riodically founded, or joined, the staff of 
papers that were going to do this trick. 
They always lasted several months, some 
several years, before breathing the last 
impatient sigh of genius. And while 
they lived, with what wonderful clean 
brooms they swept! Perched above all 
that miasma known as human nature, 
they beat the air, sweeping it and sweep- 
ing it, till suddenly there was no air left. 
And that theory, that real vision of Art 
and Existence, which they were going to 
put in place of all this muck, how near— 
how unimaginably near they brought it 
to reality! Just another month, another 
year, another good sweeping, would have 
done it! And on that final ride of the 
broom-stick, he—he would have arrived! 
At last some one would have been there 
with a real philosophy, a truly creative 
mind; some one whose poems, and paint- 
ings, music, novels, plays and measures of 
reform would at last have borne inspec- 
tion! And he would go out from the office 
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of that great Paper so untimely wrecked, 
and, conspiring with himself, would found 
another. 

This one should follow principles that 
could not fail. For, first, it should 
tolerate nothing—nothing at all. That 
was the mistake they had made last 
time. They had tolerated some reputa- 
tions. No more of that; no—more! 
The imbeciles, the shallow frauds, let 
them be carted once for all. And with 
them let there be cremated the whole 
structure of Society, all its worn out for- 
mulas of Art, Religion, Sociology. In 
place of them he would not this time be 
content to put nothing. No, it was the 
moment to elucidate and develop that 
secret rhyme and pulsation in the heart 
of things hitherto undisclosed to any but 
himself. And all the time there should 
be flames going up out of that paper, the 
pale red, the lovely, flames of genius. Yes, 
the emanation should be wonderful. And, 
collecting his tattered mantle round his 
middle so small, he would start his race 
again. 

For three numbers he would lay about 
him and outline religiously what was go- 
ing to come. In the fourth number he 
would be compelled to concentrate him- 
self on a final destruction of all those de- 
fences and spiteful counter-attacks which 
wounded vanity had wrung from the 
Pundits, those apostles of the past; this 
final destruction absorbed his energies 
during the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth numbers. In the ninth he would 
say positively that he was now ready to 
justify the constructive prophecies of his 
first issues. In the tenth he would ex- 
plain that unless a blighted Public sup- 
ported an heroic effort better, genius 
would be withheld from them. In the 
eleventh number he would lay about him 
as he had never done, and in the twelfth 
give up the ghost. 

In connection with him one had always 
to remember that he was not one of 
those complacent folk whose complacency 
stops short somewhere—his was a nobler 
kind, ever trying toclimb into that heaven 
which he alone was going to reach some 
day. He had a touch of the divine dis- 
content even with himself; and it was 
only in comparison with the rest of the 
world that he felt he was superlative. 


T was a consolation to him that Niet- 
zsche was dead, so that out of a full 
heart and empty conscience he could bang 
upon the abandoned drum of a man whom 
he scarcely hesitated to term great. And 
yet, what—as he often said—could be 
more dismally asinine than to see some of 
these live stucco moderns pretending to 
be supermen. Save this Nietzsche he 
admitted perhaps no philosopher into 
his own class, and was most down on 
Aristotle, and that one who had founded 
the religion of his country. 

Of statesmen he held a low opinion— 
what were they, after all, but poli- 
ticians? There was not one in the whole 
range of history who could take a view 
like an angel of the dawn surveying 


creation; not one who could soar above 
a contemptible adaptation of human 
means to human ends. 

His poet was Blake. His playwright 
Strindberg, a man of distinct promise— 
fortunately dead. Of novelists he ac- 
cepted Dostoievsky. Who else was there? 
Who else that had gone outside the range 
of normal, stupid, rational humanity, 
and shown the marvelous qualities of 
the human creature drunk or dreaming? 
Who else who had so arranged his scenery 
that from beginning to end one need 
never witness the dull shapes and colors 
of human life not suffering from night- 
mare. It was in nightmare only that the 
human spirit revealed its possibilities. 

In truth he had a great respect for 
nightmare, even in its milder forms—the 
respect of one who felt that it was the 
only thing which an ordinary sane man 
could not achieve in his waking moments. 
He so hated the ordinary sane man, with 
his extraordinary lack of the apprecia- 
tive faculty. 

In his artistic tastes he was paulo- 
post-futurist, and the painter he had 
elected to admire was one that no one 
had yet heard of. He meant, however, 
that they should hear of him when the 
moment came. With the arrival of that 
one, would begin a new era of Art, for 
which in the past there would be no par- 
allel save possibly one Chinese period 
long before that of which the Pundits— 
poor devils—so blatantly bleated. 


E was a connoisseur of music, and 
nothing gave him greater pain than 
atune. Of all the ancients he recognized 
Bach alone, and only in his fugues. Wag- 
ner was considerable in Parsifal. Strauss 
and Debussy good men, but now vieur jeu. 
There was a Finn. His name? No, let 
them wait! That fellow was something. 
Let them mark his words, and wait! 

It was for this kind of' enlightenment of 
the world that he most ardently desired 
his own arrival, without which he some- 
times thought he could no longer bear 
things as they were, no longer go on watch- 
ing his chariot unhitched to a star, trail- 
ing the mud of this musty, muddled 
world, where even the ethics, those paltry 
wrappings of the human soul, were un- 
congenial to him. 

Talking of ethics, there was one thing 
especially that he absolutely could not 
bear—that second-hand creature, a gen- 
tleman; the notion that he—he, full of 
the Holy Ghost, should be compelled by 
some mouldy and incomprehensible tra- 
dition to respect the feelings or see the 
points of view of others—this was in- 
deed the limit. No,no! To bound upon 
the heads and limbs, the prejudices and 
convictions of those he came in contact 
with, especially in print, that was a holy 
duty. And, though conscientious to a 
degree, there was certainly no one of all 
his duties that he performed so conscien- 
tiously as this. No amenities defiled his 
tongue or pen, nor did he ever shrink 
from personalities—his spiritual honesty 
was terrific. But he never thrust or cut 
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“Indeed, there was no one whom he held in greater contempt than a 


where it was not deserved; practically 
the whole world was open to his scorn, as 
he well knew, and he never went out of his 
way to find victims for it. Indeed he 
made no cult at all of eccentricity—that 
was for smaller creatures. His dress, 
for instance, was of the soberest, save 
that now and then he wore a purple 
shirt, gray boots, and a yellow ochre 
tie. His life and habits were on the 
whole abstemious. He had no children, 
but set great store by them, and fully 





meant when he had time to have quite 
a number, for this was, he knew, his duty 
to a world breeding from mortal men. 
Whether they would arrive before he did 
was a question; since, until then, his cre- 
ative attention could hardly be suffi- 
ciently disengaged. 

At times he scarcely knew himself, so 
absorbed was he; but you knew him be- 
cause he breathed rather hard, as became 
a man lost in creation. In the higher 
flights of his genius he paused for nothing, 


man who had arrived” 


not even for pen and paper. He touched 
the clouds indeed—and like the clouds, 
height piled on vaporous height, his 
images and conceptions hung wreathed, 
immortal, evanescent as the very air. It 
was an annoyance to him afterwards to 
find that he had neglected to take them 
down. Still, with his intolerance of all 
except divinity, and his complete faith 
that he must in time achieve it, he was 
perhaps the most interesting person to be 
found in the purlieus of Soho. 


In next week’s issue there will be a page of camera snap-shots 
of Ellen Key in her home in Norway. They are intimate 
pictures of a charming old lady in a charming setting 
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International News 


A Canadian carpenter, while in a fit of 
anger, threw a hammer at a fellow-work- 
man and swallowed a screw he had in his 
mouth. It was an unfortunate affair, but 
still it was better than throwing the screw 
and swallowing the hammer. 

—Hot Springs (Ark.) Sentinel. 


Cutting Up 


Lyle Flanagan is helping his brother 
Silas cut wood and numerous other things. 


—Arland Cor. Barron (Wis.) Shield. 


A Composing Room Difficulty 


Last Saturday night Harry Hames at- 
tended a soiree at his best girl’s house and 
on his return he became en- 
tangled among the debris and 
unfortunately lost his 
chapean. Mr. Hames is 
grieving very much over the 
loss of his cheapean and says 
that the next time he will 
either attend a matinee or 
stay at home and write his 
girl a billets-dionx instead. 

—Alpha Cor. Dardanelle 
(Ark.) Democrat. 


A Casualty of Courtship 


Audry Richardson, while 
visiting his sweetheart in 
Freedonia last Sunday 
sprained his arm _ severely 
and won’t be able to use it 
for ten days. 

—Altoona (Pa.) Tribune. 


Unknown Heroes 


In the midst of all this 
political turmoil and _ strife 
let us not forget to say a 
word of encouragement and 
approval of the boys and 
girls who are engaging in the 
work of the corn and tomato 
clubs. All honor to them. 


—Florena (Ala.) Times. 
What the Early Bird Misses 


A few nights ago a citizen of this vil- 
lage happened to look out the window of 
his home and saw a rig stop near his 
house. It was midnight; the snow was 
piled high on each side of the street and 
no chance to drive to the curb. Conse- 
quently the stop in the middle of the 
street. 

A young man got out of the rig and 
helped a young woman out also. He held 
the lines in one hand, his other arm hang- 
ing idly by his side, while he gave the 
girl a couple of imitation kisses, so the 
man says, about like a chicken pecking at 
a grain of corn. 

What was the matter with his right 
arm? Why didn’t he throw it around her, 
draw her to him and kiss her in a way to 
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The Turnin’ Pole 


Git down and let me turn a muscle 
grinder!” 


“Leg grinders ain’t nothin’! 





do some good? The night was cold and 
any healthy girl would have appreciated 
a good warm hug also. 


—Twin Valley (Ohio) Echo. 


Cooperative Building 


Charley Greeler had a bee Friday to 
haul home a carload of bricks from 
Kurth, he intends to build a brick house 
in the spring. 

—West York Cor. Neilsville (Wis.) 

Times. 


A Bully of a Metropolis 


We wonder what is the matter with 
our little place, Alford, we never hear 
from them. Wake up Alford, and don’t 
be so bashful, tho we can’t help but sym- 


When We Were Kids 





pathize with you, but maybe some day 
you can be in our class. 
—Kynesville Cor. Marinana (Fla.) 
Courier. 


All Save Only Fannie 


Mr. and Mrs. Bill Noland, Utiewa 
Fisher, Lolie Smith and young Woodrow 
Smith were seen out driving Sunday 
afternoon. 

Mrs. Lee Ferguson and Maggie Sutton 
were seen out driving Sunday. 

Mr. Hardie Grayham and Martha were 
seen strolling around Saturday. 

Mr. Shookie Ferguson visited Miss 
Nansie Whites Sunday. 

Mr. Hubert Rubeans and Marie Fergu- 
son were seen together Sunday afternoon. 

Lawyer Dunnie Green and Miss Manday 





“Franc BOwESSS 
—The Indianapolis Star 


Ledford were seen out riding Sunday 
afternoon. 
Miss Fannie Green was seen out driving 
all alone Sunday. 
—Waynesville (N. C.) Enterprise 


A Man About Town 
Ed Wilhelm took dinner at Job Stan- 


dafer’s last Sunday. In company with 
Raphael Standafer, he spent the after- 
noon at Emil Pankonin’s, and wound up 
the day by visiting at Walter Erlewine’s 
that evening. Ed evidently believes in 
being neighborly. 

—Grant (Mo.) Tribune-Sentinel 


Busy Days for the Dulls 


Earl Dull’s baby is very sick at 
this writing. 

William Dull and wife and 
Frank Dull and wife, visited 
at John Dull’s Sunday. 

Grandma Dull is quite sick 
with a severe cold. 

Velma Evers visited her 
sister, Mrs. John Dull, last 
week. 

Hay bailers are in the 
country, were at Earl Dull’s 
and Bert Ehorn’s. 

Erma Ayers visited with 
Flossie Dull over Sunday. 

John Ewers called at Frank 
Dull’s Sunday. 

We will not receive stock 
at Soldiers’ Grove until 
further notice on account 
of the servcies on the 
R. R. which refuses to 
take stock only on morn- 
ing train. 

EHORN & DULL 

—Kickapoo (Wis.) Scout 


Rhetoric with Force 


Jim Dain, in the course of 
a barber shop argument on 
the subject of Mexican inter- 
vention, is reported to have 
made such a vicious swipe 
at an imaginary Greaser 
that he threw his arm out of 
joint. 

—Osawatomie (Kans.) News. 


Where News Reporting Is 
Profitable 


Your correspondent is nursing a 
swollen jaw and a_ sprained wrist, 
received while endeavoring to ma- 
nipulate the newly acquired’ gas 
wagon. 


—Garfield Cor. (Idaho) Falls Times. 


A Jealous Metropolis 


There is a man named Angel living in 
Blanca, but we don’t know what he is 
doing there. ° 
—La Jara (Colo.) Chronicle. 











Passing the Star Batter 


OTHING delights the fan more 
N than to have the star batter step 
to the plate, with men on the 

bases and arunor two needed to win. It is 
asituation in baseball that appeals to every 
red-blooded American. Players who can 
hit the ball are in great demand. Mana- 
gers, owners, and scouts welcome athletes 
who can bat. If a player is only fair at 
other branches of the game, he is certain 
of a good trial, if he can wallop the ball. 

Fancy prices are freely paid for good 
hitters. In nearly every game some situ- 
ation presents itself when the star batter 
steps to the plate with men on the bases. 
These great hitters get big salaries for 
their ability to fill such réles, yet time and 
again the fans are deprived of a chance to 
see the stars meet the emergency, because 
of strategy employed by the pitcher. It 
has become a common habit for pitchers 
to pass men with reputation as hitters, 
and take a chance on some player not con- 
sidered so dangerous with the bat. Such 
action, while rated as good baseball, de- 
prives the fan of a chance to see the star 
enact, one of the réles he gets a big salary 
to portray. 

In this connection I recall a game 
played by the Cleveland club, in which 
Jackson and Lajoie were twice passed to 
take a chance on one of the other players 
of less prominence. In one case with a 
man on third, Cleveland a run behind, 
and one out, the opposing pitcher passed 
both Lajoie and Jackson, filling the bases. 
The next batter was slow of foot and the 
infield played back, hoping for a double 
play. That is just what happened, retir- 
ing the side. It surely must have been a 
big disappointment to the crowd of Cleve- 
land fans to see Lajoie and Jackson both 
passed in the pinch. That was just such 
a situation the fans like to have on tap, 
when either of these two great batters 
step to the plate. The crowd was sore. 
A few innings later, the Cleveland pitcher 
got into a tight hole with Cobb and 
Crawford up. He passed both men, just 
as the Tiger pitcher had purposely walked 
Jackson and Lajoie. He got out of the 
hole through resorting to this so-called 
strategy. This incident proved the fic- 
kleness of the fan. When the Detroit 
pitcher walked Jackson and Lajoie he 
was roundly hissed. When the Cleveland 
pitcher passed Cobb and Crawford, he 
was wildly cheered for taking the chance 
and getting away with it. 

It does seem a shame to deprive the fans 
of seeing the great batsman hit, with some- 
thing at stake, but such is very often the 
case. Many reforms have been proposed 
toso penalize the pitcher that he won’t pur- 
posely pass the batter. Oneof the few sug- 
gested that has met with favoris toallow all 
runners to advance when the batsman is 
purposely passed. The chief objection to 
this rule is that it puts it up to the um- 
pire to determine whether or not the pass 
is intentional. Such a rule would soon 
break up the practice, as the penalty would 
bring about the very thing desired to be 
avoided, the advancing of the base runners. 


“Fed” Players 


In commenting on the big league stars 
gathered by the Federals in the raid on 
the majors, much emphasis is placed on 


Baseball Notes 


By BILLY EVANS 


the names of players like Mullin, Willett, 
Falkenberg, Seaton and others of that 
class. The first three named are corking 
good men, but they are veterans in the 
baseball service, Mullin and Falkenberg 
in particular. When at his best there were 
few greater pitchers than George Mullin. 
He had great speed and a dazzling curve, 
which with a good change of pace thrown 
in made him a hard man to beat. The 
Mullin of today is not the Mullin of four 
or five years ago. Perhaps the Federals 
place so much stress on the names of the 
veterans because of their reputation in 
the baseball world. There are some 
youngsters who have jumped to the Fed- 
erals who will be far more valuable to the 
organization, if it weathers the storm, 
than the players who are now being so 
much advertised. 

I have in mind a young pitcher with 
the Boston American Club last year, 
Earl Mosely. He was secured by the 
Red Sox management from the Youngs- 
town club of the Inter-State League. At 
first glance one would have pronounced 
him too small for major league service, 
but Mosely was one of those big little 
men. He has splendid speed, a very fair 
curve and a mystifying spitter, which he 
slipped in to advantage. He was wise 
enough not to resort to the spit ball very 
much, realizing he had enough stuff to get 
along, without the delivery that has 
proved so destructive to pitching arms. 
With the Boston club, which finished fifth, 
Mosely won nine and lost five games, giv- 
ing him a percentage considerably better 
than that of his club. Mosely is with the 
Indianapolis club of the Federal League, 
which is under the management of Bill 
Phillips, who brought the youngster out. 
Boston will miss Mosely and Mosely will 
miss Boston, for he would have profited 
much having such backstops receive him as 
Carrigan, Cady, Thomas and Nunamaker. 


The New Third-Base Rule 


It is possible to follow the rules of base- 
ball too closely. Every now and then a 
dash of a little common sense helps some. 
In a league game a few weeks ago, a player 
knocked the ball out of playing territory 
into the bleachers, entitling him to a home 
run. Ashe rounded third base, the mana- 
ger in glee patted him on the back. The 
umpire declared him out, giving as his 
reason the new rule, which prohibits the 
coacher from touching a base runner. 


Hitting 


AKING a base hit, to use the words 

of the late Ed. Delahanty, is “hitting 

the ball where they ain’t.” It doesn’t 
seem such a difficult feat to turn that 
trick five times in a game, yet baseball 
records prove that such a happening is 
the unusual. In the American League 
last year 39,136 batters stepped to the 
plate and connected for a total of 10,220 
hits. Yet of all those hits only two play- 
ers during the season were able to bunch 
five of them in a game. Eddie Collins, 
the great Philadelphia second sacker, and 
Ed. Sweeny, the clever catcher of the New 
York Highlanders, were the two American 
Leaguers to perform the feat. In the Na- 
tional League 41,301 players went to the 
bat, making 10,812 hits. Five players in 


the older organization, Cravath and Becker 





of the Phillies, Maranville and Mann of 
Boston, and Oakes of St. Louis were able 
to make five safe drives in a single game. 


The Former Boss of the Red Sox 
jim McALEER, former president 


of the Boston Red Sox, according to 
report is being groomed to run for mayor 
of Youngstown, O. This should be a 
very quiet summer for Jimmy. From 
running a team that won the World’s 
Championship two years ago, Jimmy is 
doomed to spend the summer in a big 
city that is without a baseball team. 


Early Season Surprises 


LASS will always assert itself, is an 
old saying, yet it did not run quite 
true to form in the opening games of the 
season. Walter Johnson proved that he 
was the same old pitching mystery by 
blanking Boston in the opener 3 to 0. 
Ty Cobb demonstrated beyond a doubt 
that he was just as dangerous as ever 
with the stick. After going hitless for a 
dozen innings, Cobb jumped into the 
limelight in the last half of the thirteenth. 
With two men on the bases, and St. Louis 
leading 2 to 0, Cobb hit for three bases, 
evening up the score. A moment later he 
crossed the plate on a short fly to the out- 
field, on which the average player would 
not have dared to take the chance. Cobb 
and Johnson ran true toform. On the other 
hand one would have hardly expected 
the Yankees to trim the World’s Cham- 
pions, yet Chance’s team turned the trick 
in easy style. “‘Bullet Joe” Bush, one of 
the heroes of the big series, was early 
knocked out of the box. Equally surpris- 
ing was the 10 to 1 trouncing handed the 
Giants by the Phillies, reputed to be 
shot to pieces by the raids of the Federal 
League. Class will eventually assert it- 
self, but not always at the start. 


Chance and the Yankees 


F New York fans are patient with 
Frank Chance, he will very shortly 
give them a team that will be a credit, 
not a disgrace, to the big city. When 
Chance assumed charge of the Gotham 
entry in the American League, he was 
admittedly the leader of a forlorn hope. 
His team sadly lacked major league class. 
There was nothing for him to do but 
start at the very bottom and rebuild. 
He so expressed himself after looking 
over his material, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to carry out his intention. 

Of his original infield of Chase, Knight, 
Hartzel and Midkiff, Hartzel is the only 
one of the quartet still wearing a New York 
uniform. Cree, Walters and Daniels, 
his outfield, have all passed to the minors. 
For a fancy price he secured third base- 
man Maisel, a corking good ball player. 
In a trade with Cleveland he got Peckin- 
paugh, a mighty brilliant infielder. In a 
deal with the Athletics he managed to get 
Connie Mack to part with Jimmy Walsh, 
a finished outfielder. Holden and Cook 
are two likely looking recruits. Chance has 
surely cleaned house. In a year or two 
his efforts are sure to show. His young- 
sters are gradually acquiring a big league 
polish. In a short time the title “Peerless 
Leader” may again be a very appropriate 
one for Mr. Chance of California. 
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Where the Experts Disagree 
R sie G is perhaps a greater in- 


stigator of controversy than any 
other sport. Surely in England, 
the home of rowing, thought I, one should 
be able to buy for a few shillings the 
works of an authority, and thereafter 
cease from troubling. The quest led to 
a bookseller’s in Ludgate Circus. Many 
volumes were inspected, and at last I 
asked ‘‘Which of these is the last word 
in rowing?’”’ The bookseller, himself an 
oarsman, spread out both hands and re- 
marked pleasantly, “Any one who writes 
of rowing in this country might as well be 
in Colney Hatch.” Colney Hatch is the 
British for “funny house.”” It is much 
the same in this country. There is less 
common sense in the discussion of rowing 
than in the treatment of any other sport. 
Just now there is a war of words over 
the relative merits of the three-mile 
and the four-mile races. I shall make 
bold to venture an humble opinion. It 
is not the distance that matters, but the 
time in action and the pace of the cur- 
rent, or tide. The English universities 
row from Putney to Mortlake, a dis- 
tance of four and a quarter miles, but it 
is probable that each crew actually trav- 
els nearly a quarter of a mile further. 
Yet the distance is covered in the same or 
less time than it takes to row four miles 
at New London, and on very fast water 
in which rowing is comparatively easy. 
Fast water means good spacing, with 
the least amount of effort, and therefore 
there is less strain on the oarsman. In 
other words the four and a quarter miles 
on the English Thames are less trying 
than the four miles on the American 
Thames. The Poughkeepsie course is 
less trying, because faster, than New 
London, in spite of the terrific battles at 
the finish to which lovers of boat racing 
have become accustomed. What may 
be right at Poughkeepsie, and perhaps 
right in England, may be all wrong at 
New London. Before changing a 
“classic” race, therefore, it might be 
well to reduce the arguments to minutes 
instead of miles. 


English Rowing Coaches in 
America 


6 tres eyes of most followers of college 

boat racing are on Guy and Vivian 
Nickalis, the two Englishmen who are 
handling respectively the Yale and Penn- 
sylvania eights. Both men have thrown 
overboard many of the theories of Eng- 
lish university rowing. Yet in the mat- 
ter of rigging there is a marked difference 
of opinion between the two brothers. 
Vivian has installed the old-fashioned 
English thole-pins in the Pennsylvania 
shells, and probably will keep them there 
for the big race. Guy, on the contrary, 
has adopted the Belgian swivel, perhaps 
the most advanced and possibly the best 
fulcrum-grip for a sweep. The Belgian 
oarlock has one fixed thole-pin, tapered 
from top to base, and on this the swivel 
is geared. Perhaps the best thing that 
can be said for it is that an old and ex- 
perienced English coach has adopted 
something foreign—more, something Bel- 





Sports 


By HERBERT REED 


A pretty good recommendation, 


gian. 
that. 


The Rowing Coach at Yale 
NCIDENTALLY, a word about the 


Yale coaching system. It cannot 
endure. It was a compromise from the 
start. Three men working together 
cannot make a winning crew and never 
could. In rowing, if in no other sport, 
there must be a master. The temporary 
master at Yale is Guy Nickalls. It was 
inevitable from the start that he would be. 
Denials of friction at New Haven have 
been plentiful, but friction there has been 
none the less. Nickalls has slammed 
down his fist and demanded absolute 
authority. He has it now, although it is 
possible that he may have to fight for it 
later. However, I doubt if the Elis are any 
nearer a solution of their rowing problem 
than they were a year ago. There is a lull 
in the talk, and that is all. Yale will not 
win with any degree of consistency on the 
water until the Blue takes unto itself a 
permanent, salaried rowing coach with 
absolute authority. As an ideal graduate 
coaching is pleasant to contemplate, but 
I fear that it has become an anachronism. 


The Pennsylvania Trainer 


B* the time these notes appear in 

print the Pennsylvania relay races 
will have been won and lost. The result 
can hardly affect the criticism of George 
W. Orton, who has been rambling about 
in the shoes of the late Mike Murphy as 
trainer of the Quaker runners. Ob- 
sessed with the idea of breaking the mile 
relay record, Orton took from his four- 
mile team, which was to meet the invad- 
ing Englishmen, Ted Meredith, at this 
writing the best man in the country at 
any distance from and including the 
quarter and the mile. If not patriotism, 
then at least hospitality, should have im- 
pelled Orton to send his best possible 
team against the Oxonians. Pennsyl- 
vania athletics are sorely in need of a 
man of better judgment and better knowl- 
edge of technique than Orton. Three 
runners have already broken down under 
his tutelage—all good ones. 


Carrying a Baton 


T is to the credit of Pennsylvania that 
that institution insisted upon the 
Olympic rule requiring the passing of a 
baton from man to man in the relays, and 
this despite the British protest. Amer- 
ica lost one Olympic relay because the 
man carrying the baton was so unaccus- 
tomed to running under such conditions 
that he dropped it. The baton is neither 
so important as a mince pie or a message 
to Garcia. It is simply a magnified lead 
pencil, and no more troublesome to carry 
than the ordinary hand grip affected by 
most runners. It is of vital importance, 
however, as a guarantee of the absolute 
fairness of the change in the relay, and 
as such belongs in the game. We talk to 
weariness of our ability to specialize in 
preparation for the Olympics, yet we are 
woefully slow to adopt Olympic conditions. 
There will be a tug of war at Berlin under 









rules to which this country is a stranger. 
An American team will be entered. Will 
it know anything about the conditions 


Probably not. 


The Foursome in Golf 


AX BEHR is the latest to come 
forward in defense of the foursome 
in golf as against the four-ball game. 
His arguments are both sound and appeal- 
ing. This is the country of team play, 
and the foursome is an excellent sample 
of team play, while the four-ball is not. 
As a purely private game, played for fun, 
there can be no objection to the four-ball 
match, but when the stake is a sectidnal 
championship, admittedly between teams 
and not individuals, the four-ball game is 
both too selfish and too risky. 


under which it must pull? 


Playing on Two College Nines 


HARLEY HANN, the old Harvard 

baseball star, is a student in the 
Columbia Law School, and is playing 
first-base on one of the best teams Co- 
lumbia has had in years. The inevi- 
table happened. The time came when 
Columbia was to meet Harvard, and the 
propriety of Hann’s playing against his 
old institution came up for discussion. 
Hann wrote to President Butler of Co- 
lumbia and President Lowell of Harvard, 
and fortified with their answers on the 
ethical point at issue decided to go into 
the game. There is not a better nor a 
heartier amateur in the college world 
than Hann, and he is admirably suited to 
the task of breaking down a childish prej- 
udice. There is a great gulf between 
Hann’s case and that of the tramp athlete. 


Choosing a Gridiron for the 
Army-Navy Game 


hase young men whose duty it was to 

select a place for the Army-Navy 
football game chose to go about it with 
an air of secrecy that was, to say the 
least, undignified. No set of baseball 
magnates could have done more ducking 
and dodging, backing and filling. The 
whole matter could have been settled in 
an hour by an average body of civilians, 
and without anything approaching a star 
chamber session. The public has not 
only interests but something approach- 
ing rights even in the athletic activities 
of the two branches of the service. 


A Novel Test of Fitness 


ERE is a real novelty from Detroit. 
Candidates for Y. M. C. A. leader- 
ship in the “City Beautiful” are blind- 
folded and told that at the count of three 
they will be struck somewhere by a medi- 
cine ball hurled by one man and by a pad- 
dle wielded by another. Nothing is 
really done, but if the candidate shows the 
slightest sign of wincing his mentality is 
declared unfit. I went down the “‘foot- 
ball line” in the downtown section of the 
city and put the problem to more than a 
dozen old-timers. I gather that it would 
be unwise to try it on them. Almost 
without exception the reply was, “I'd get 
at least one of them.” 
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THE DOMESTIC CABARET 


or 


How to Keep Grandpa at Home in the Evening 











HEN the next speaker was 

\ \ announced at a certain farm- 

ers’ institute, a small, urbanly- 
gowned woman, not advanced enough 
even to do without an imported crab- 
apple-blossom extract’ on her hand- 
embroidered handkerchief, rose before a 
long hall full of veteran dairymen. One 
of the horny-handed sons of toil gave 
vent to a muffled grunt and left the room. 

“What d’ the managers think this 
convention’s fur?” he grumbled outside 
the building. “S’pose she’s goin’ to 
tell some hifalutin’? new ways o° tyin’ 
pink bows to the stanchions.” 

For a half-hour he continued to grum- 
ble, while even tobacco failed to soothe. 
Then the audience issued from the build- 
ing. A friend joined him. 

*“You—missed—it!”” the friend an- 
nounced impressively, and added an 
epithet pertaining to the depths of folly. 
““When a woman can prove to you that 
she’s cleared from twelve to fifteen thou- 
sand a year off’n her own dairy farm, an’ 
show you how she done it, ’'m ready to 
listen!” 

As a matter of fact, dairymen have 
ended by listening in every case where 
Mrs. Scott Durand has addressed them. 
It has happened at farmers’ institutes in 
every part of the Union. It happened 
in the Gulf States, when a number of gov- 
ernment experts were sent by the Ili- 
nois Central Railroad to deliver lectures 
on farming and Mrs. Durand was asked 
to join them. She, a woman, not then 
out of her thirties, small, wearing a rose 
upon a flawlessly-tailored coat, had the 
effrontery to instruct throngs of bent and 
bearded farmers. Her effrontery was 
based upon the fact that on her Illinois 
dairy farm she was making money like 
some portly owner of a corner grocery or 
some lean old treasurer of bonds. And it 
was borne out in every statement she 
uttered that her success was due to no 
one but herself. 


HEN I looked down over a stretch 

of snow—not Chicago snow, but the 
suburban kind, all laundered and starched 
—to her group of brand new buildings, 
quite as laundered and starched in ap- 
pearance as the snow, freshly white, 
with their tiled red Normandy roofs, 
their little green blinds, and the Nor- 
mandy tower (which is a silo in disguise) 





Mrs. Durand—A Twentieth-Century Product 


By SARAH COMSTOCK 


rising behind them, I didn’t at all wonder 
at the man who, with a through ticket 
in his pocket, got off at the Lake Bluff 
station because he couldn’t go on until 
he knew what those buildings were. He 
found them to be the product of nine 
years’ experience, of two years’ planning 
and building, of seventy-three thousand 
dollars, and of Mrs. Durand. And Mrs. 
Durand is that much-discussed and rarely 
found quantity—a Product of the Twen- 
tieth Century. 


HE met me at the cottage. ‘“‘So sorry 
not to send the motor-car for you, but 

my man and his wife have left—he was 
chauffeur and engineer, and she was cook. 
So we’re a bit upset. You’re frozen from 
that trolley ride—we’ll have some cherry 
bounce before we go to look over the 
buildings.” She set it forth—delightful 
old silver and glass from an antique side- 
board. “And Ill have to arrange for 
lunch before we go. My sister’s going 
to help get it. We'll have fried oysters,” 
she told the sister, “and green peas— 
consommé of course—and let’s have 
pimentoes on the lettuce. And one of 
our own preserves—strawberries, grown 
on the place. ... Yes, Jack (this to her 
fourteen-year-old son) your pigeons came 
this morning. You'll have to go and 
arrange their quarters in the tower. Now 
I must telephone a man whom I’m ad- 
vising in the purchase of some Alderneys; 
and then, while we’re looking over the 


buildings, I'll stop and see what I can do - 


to straighten out the trouble in the power 


house, since the engineer’s gone. I'll 
have to adjust the valves.” 
It was like a moving picture. It raced 


on, from cherry bounce to pimentoes, to 
the boy’s pets, to the selecting of cattle, 
to the valves of the power plant. Hosiess, 
housekeeper, mother, dairy farmer, en- 
gineer—a breathless panorama of Twen- 
tieth Century Woman. It took no 
longer than a movie and it told as much; 
in a few flashing moments it unreeled 
a whole drama—namely, Mrs. Durand. 

There sheis. It takes two hundred and 
seventy acres to comprise her. She is 
in every ton of alfalfa cut in her fields. 
She is in every quart of milk and cream 
shipped from Crab Tree Farm. She is 
in every fireproof hollow tile that went 
into the construction of her five remark- 
able dairy buildings. She is in every 





element of the home-making, even to a 
little boy’s interest in thirty-two new 
pigeons, and the jar of strawberry pre- 
serve. It’s the foundation of all her 
success—this obedience to a simple old 
adage. Every detail of work on her 
entire place she attends to herself. 

Nine years ago she started—with a 
double handicap. 

“But you have an income of your own,” 
her husband reminded her. 

“T know it.” 

“Furthermore, I have an income of 
my own; and what’s mine. .. .” 

“TI know that too; but I want to do it. 
I want to play the game.” 

It sounded like ‘the “society leader 
turned farmer” of the. Sunday papers. 
Mrs. Durand was not aided and abetted 
by the having to doit. And yet she did it. 


N the beginning she laid her own 
plans. She bought some Holsteins and 
Guernseys, mixed the two products for 
baby milk, and established a high-priced 
market in Chicago, based on her pure and 
sanitary product. She worked it out by 
reading dairy books and journals, by 
talking with dairymen, above all, by 
doing. She made the farm pay for three 
or four years before she took the time 
off to perfect her knowledge. Then she 
went to Wisconsin’s College of Agriculture 
and took a course, which she absorbed 
like a thirsty sponge. She already knew 
much; now she seized upon all that 
modern science had to offer to add to what 
she had learned by doing. To her initia- 
tive, she adds the power to assimilate 
what comes from outside sources; and 
it’s a power with which some persons’ 
initiative refuses to do team work. 

And so for seven fat years her pros- 
perity waxed. Her farm grew famous. 
It is a wonderful stretch of land fronting 
for more than a half-mile on Lake Mich- 
igan’s shore, ending in a bluff which rises 
eighty feet above a sandy bathing beach. 
Wild bits of woodland are scattered over 
it; we traced tiny soft, padded prints in 
the snow, and sharply pointed ones. 
Luxurious meadows have pastured aristo- 
cratic cows—all this within forty-five 
minutes of Chicago. Covetous eyes 
have looked upon the acres of woods and 
meadows, bluff and beach—eyes of Middle 
Western millionaires. Once a newspaper 
announced that a certain fashionable 
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country club had purchased the larid and 
was about to begin work thereon, laying 
out links and erecting a house. 

“T hadn’t heard it mentioned,” ob- 
served Mrs. Durand when she read the 
news. She smiled an impertinent smile 
and refused the next offer, of twenty- 
five hundred per acre. 

She continued to oversee her score of 
men, her two hundred head of cattle, 
her hundred-and-twenty-five milkers, her 
truck garden,and complacently toclear say 
a dozen thousand of dollars every twelve- 
month. She established a reputation for 
sanitary methods. Chicago babies cried 
for her milk. Chicago club men, if not re- 
duced to tears, nevertheless made it em- 
phatic that they wanted her cream in their 
breakfast coffee and would accept no sub- 
stitute. Seven railroads stocked their din- 
ing-cars with her milk and cream. 

So the climax of the seven fat years found 
Mrs. Durand supplying many private 
families of Chicago, many of its leading 
hotels, clubs, restaurants and tea rooms, 
and several important railroads. Alto- 
gether her greedy patrons were consuming 
some thirteen or fourteen hundred quarts 
each day and clamoring for more. She 
was yielding to the temptation to expand. 

It is the temptation that comes with 
every form of success. If ten cows will 
yield zy, then twenty cows will vield 2ry. 
Mrs. Durand had been continually accept- 
ing more orders. She had bought more 
and more cattle. She had taken on 
more and more men. 

Then something happened. The Crab 
Tree plant burned down. 

Some of Mrs. Durand’s friends drew 
a sigh of relief. It really had looked as if 
dear Grace were overdoing things a bit— 
of course she was wiry and could stand 
a good deal, but there was a limit. 


s [™ going to build my new barns after 
the model of a Normandy peasant’s 
cottage,” dear Grace observed one day. 
““Grace Durand, when the Lord burns 
you down in time to save your health, 
don’t you know enough to stay burned?” 
indignantly demanded one of the friends. 
“The reason I was burned down was 
probably so that I could start afresh— 
and better,” Mrs. Durand replied. 

That was two years ago. She has 
spent these two years making her fresh 
start, and if she had something before to 
tell to dairymen, she has more now. 

Where before she kept on expand- 
ing, she made her new start by 
beginning to compress. Where before 
she elaborated, she suddenly took to sim- 
plifying. It is intensive dairying, this new 
method. It wears and tears less, it pushes 
up the price of her product by improving 
it, it draws the whole work of the farm 
closely within her grasp where before it 
was about to run away, beyond her reach. 
This all came of a trip to Denmark. 

When Mrs. Durand was ready to buy 
cattle for her new barns she determined 
to have them direct from their native isles 
































of Guernsey and Alderney, and to pick 
them out herself. It was characteristic. 
She sailed for the Channel Islands, spent 
weeks among the quaint families there, 
making friends with them. It was when 
she suddenly came to covet a young bull 
named Royal George that trouble arose. 

The old. man who owned him raised his 
hands in horror. Royal George? To the 
States? George was sired by the Governor 
of the Chene, the most famous bull on the 
Island. His dam was a noted producer of 
milk and butterfat. George—taken away 
from Guernsey?—perish the thought. 

The reason the thought refused to perish 
was that it belonged to Mrs. Durand. 
She ceased to plead. She merely went 
away and came back. She brought a 
very charming gift to the old wife. 

She came again. A grandchild was 
ailing. She trotted it a bit, hummed to it a 
bit, administered a very simple remedy— 
it got well. She came again and yet 
again. George astonished every one by 
permitting her to caress his royal nose. 

It all reached its proper climax on the 
day she was saying good-bye. The old 
man grew a trifle throaty, but said, of 
course, “‘We want you to take—George.” 
It might be a tale of racking pathos if 
the family had not made at least a running 
start toward living happy ever after on 
the sum which was left in George’s place. 





E and the forty-two cows which 

Mrs. Durand had chosen were 
shipped under her personal supervision 
to their barn at Lake Bluff. That barn 
and the four smaller buildings which 
flank it, as well as the silo, are the tan- 
gible result of a remarkable imagination. 
It takes imagination to be a Mrs. Du- 
rand. She visualized the whole thing 
in that swift brain of hers, and his work 





was already half done before she called 
in an architect. 


“HE has fought. She has been too suc- 
cessful to keep out of the way of 
jealousy. She has rolled up _ lingerie 
sleeves and battled for her rights against 
envious dealers. On one occasion she 
learned that a dealer was copying the 
little fat jugs which are exclusively hers 
and on which she has a U. S. design 
patent. The dealer knew that the jugs 
had “caught on’; why not use Mrs. 
Durand’s idea to improve his own trade? 
“And so,” says Mrs. Durand, “I came 
down on him with my patent. attorney 
and he had 50,000 to ditch.” 

She has fought other fights of a less 
personal nature. The forcing of dairy cows, 
she contends, is neither humane nor fair, 
and she battles against it wherever she 
speaksin public. To wreck a cow by high- 
speed feeding accomplishes nothing but 
some fictitious advertising for the owner. 
She has fought, too, along comm cial 
lines: she declared herself this year at the 
Tri-State Milk Producers’ Association for 
a coéperative milk retailing company, and 
a squelching of the middleman. 

(Incidentally, she had just stepped 
daintily upon a chair and quelled a riot 
which not a man present could handle, 
and which was on the verge of disrupting 
the entire gathering of two hundred men.) 

She can plan, she can execute, she can 
fight, she can play the game. And she 
has gone a step ahead of the procession 
of successful, engrossed business women; 
she has caught the trick of enjoying her 
prosperity, as a man does. From the 
luxury of imported perfume to the luxury 
of entertaining a thousand Chicago-caged 
babies on her farm in one summer, she 
delights in what success brings her. 
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to prefer recently issued bonds to 

those which have long been on the 
market. In reason, the seasoned bond 
should be preferable. But there is an 
intangibly attractive quality about the 
new security. It excites curiosity and 
appeals to the love of novelty which is 
inherent in the temperament of cold 
hearted investors no less than in the make- 
up of other persons. 

Then, too, it is rare to find any one who 
has not a bit of the speculative about him. 
The idea of buying even bonds and mort- 
gages for their income solely is one of 
slow growth. The line between specu- 
lation and investment is always blurred. 
We pass from one to the other easily and 
without a jolt. The man who is per- 
fectly satisfied with a safe bond that has 
no chances of moving a trifle higher is 
a rare bird indeed. 

The old well-known, tried-and-never- 
found-wanting type of bond has proved 
its inability often both to rise or fall. 
It is a known quantity without mystery 
or possibility. But who can say that 
the newly authorized and issued secur- 
ity will not demonstrate an ability to 
climb. . It is a well known fact that when 
shares are first listed on the stock exchange 
they are almost always certain to rise 
several points the first day. Bonds, of 
course, do not go up as fast, but there 
would be far fewer participants in under- 
writing syndicates if the members did 
not think there was a chance for a nice 
little profit. It is the hope of a chance 
to turn the goods over at a consider- 
able advance which induces so many 
firms to agree to take a share in the new 
underwritings. Often this hope is bit- 
terly disappointed, but then again it is 
realized. Much advertising, and solicita- 
tion upon the part of salesmen, both 
personal and by letter writing, together 
with favorable notices from the financial 
press, serve to create the feeling in finan- 
cial and investment circles best designed 
to successfully market an issue of se- 
curities. 

The principle is perhaps no different 
from that employed in the marketing of 
other goods. Every merchant would 
like to see more than a coldly calculated 
minimum profit on the products which 
he handles. But in the investment field, 
there are innumerable middlemen. A 
railroad sells a large issue of bonds to one 
or perhaps two or three great banks or 
international banking firms, such as 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
the National City Bank and the First 
National Bank. Then these institutions 
invite a score or more of smaller banking 
firms to join with them in an under- 
writing syndicate. Each member takes 
a proportion of the total bond issue 
but does not necessarily sell to the 
ultimate investor. The members may 
turn them over to other banking firms and 
brokers and this process may continue 
through four or five stages before the 
bonds reach the ultimate investor or con- 
sumer. Such a long process is not neces- 
sarily the rule, but there is enough of this 
so-called “trading” to make it desirable 
from every point of view that prices 
should continue torise as much as possible. 

These remarks are especially applicable 
now because, ever since the first of the 
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[' is a peculiar trait of many investors 
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year, the bond market has shown an 
uncertain, at times, and an irregular, 
but none the less plainly discernible, 
tendency to improve. Barring unfore- 
seen calamities, I see no reason why this 
tendency should not continue. The turn 
has probably come in the bond market. 
We need not predict or expect great 
buoyancy in either bonds or stocks, but 
expert opinion daily becomes more unan- 
imous in holding that the great long down- 
ward swing in the prices of investment 
securities has about reached its end. 

Thus, it is but natural that those 
who have money to invest should dis- 
play interest and curiosity toward the 
bonds which are now being offered for 
their consideration. If these securities 
are safe, there is no good reason why they 
should not sell at higher prices in the 
course of the next ten years, irrespective 
of any immediate fluctuations. 


Strength of the Metropolis 


ERHAPS the most conspicuous recent 
issue of securities has been the sale to 
a syndicate of $65,000,000 of New York 
City 414 per cents. This was the most 
successful sale from the point of view of 
the city since 1909. The bonds were 
sold on a basis to net 4.18 per cent. and 
were shortly thereafter offered by bankers 
to return 4.15 per cent. to the individual 
investor. These bonds run for fifty years 
and their owners are not required to 
make a statement of income derived 
therefrom in connection with the Federal 
Income Tax or even to declare their 
ownership to the Federal authorities. 
The bonds also are free from all local 
taxes to residents of the State of New 
York. They are legal for the invest- 
ment of trust funds and savings banks 
in the State. 

New York City has outstanding a very 
great quantity of bonds indeed. On 
January first of this year there were 
$898,013,402. Of these, however, $270,- 
595,647 were self-sustaining, being issued 
against water works, rapid transit and 
docks. There are those who regard the 
debt of New York City as dangerously 
large, but the assessed valuation of the 
real estate subject to taxation is more 
than $8,000,000,000, and there is cer- 
tainly no question that the value of the 
property taxable in New York is con- 
stantly and rapidly increasing. The 
completion of subways now under way, 
for which the city supplies part of the 
capital and private enterprises the re- 
mainder, will still further increase the 
taxable property by many hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

Furthermore, the fact that New York 
City has such a very large debt makes 
its bonds a readily salable security. One 
does not have to take New York City 
bonds to one or two dealers to dispose of 
them. Not only are they actively dealt 
in on the New York Stock Exchange, but 
there is probably not an investment 
banker in the entire country who does 
not deal in them, certainly not one in 
New York City. Any broker or invest- 
ment banker will sell them and there is 
an active market for New York City 
‘corporate stock,” as its bonds are tech- 
nically known, in many European coun- 
tries. Yet it is a fact that these bonds 





while far from being the bargain they were 
a year ago yield a higher return at this 
writing than do the obligations of such 
cities as Buffalo, Rochester, Albany, and 
only a shade less than such a relatively 
unimportant place as Atlantic City. 
Another great municipality which has 
recently put out bonds is Cleveland. 
These are obtainable to return about the 
same return as those of New York City, 
perhaps a fraction less. They, too, are 
free from the Federal Income Tax and 
are legal for savings banks and trust fund 
investment practically everywhere, but 
do not have the advantage of being un- 
questionably free from local taxation in 
the State of Ohio. The City of Chicago 
recently put out a few in $100 amounts, 
but the number of such “baby” bonds 
issued was so small that they are now 
dificult to obtain. Although there has 
rarely been such a quantity of high 
grade municipal bonds on the market as 
at the present time, none of these issues 
have been anything like as large as those 
of New York City. Unlike New York 
City corporate stock, other city bond 
issues are not listed on the stock exchange 
and are obtainable only through a few 
investment banking concerns. 


From New York to Buffalo 


HE next most recent notable bond 
issue is that of the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River Railroad Company. 
These new refunding and improvement 
mortgage 414’s represent in part the 
steps now being taken by that company 
to consolidate into itself the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railroad, a majority 
of whose stock it owns. The bonds are 
being sold widely to net 4.70 per cent. on 
the investment. They may be had in 
$500 as well as $1,000 amounts, and their 
life is for 100 years. They are exempt 
from personal taxation in the State of 
New York. They are in no sense a first 
mortgage on the New York Central. 
Ahead of them are close to $300,000,000 
obligations. But they are followed by 
$225,861,100 stock of the New York 
Central itself, upon which 5 per cent. is 
being paid and perhaps not quite barely 
earned. However, in the last five years, 
on the average, the company has earned 
$14,082,000 a year for its stock or nearly 
$3,000,000 a year more than the needed 
5 per cent. Since 1869 the New York 
Central has paid annual dividends on its 
stock of not less than 4 per cent.; since 
1900, the rate has not been less than 
5 per cent. Moreover the New York 
Central has an undistributed equity in the 
Lake Shore Railroad which has amounted 
to an average of more than $5,000,000 
a year during the past five years. 
Perhaps in time the New York Central 
may be obliged to reduce its dividend, but 
its net earnings will have to decline more 
than $11,000,000 a year before the new 
issue of bonds is threatened, without 
taking into account the large undistrib- 
uted surplus of the Lake Shore. If the 
railroads should be permitted to increase 
freight rates, the New York Central will 
be in a much stronger position, and even 
if such permission is not given, and the 
absorption of the Lake Shore is effected, 
its position will be much strengthened 
over that now obtaining. 
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What They 
Think of Us 


Detroit (Mich.) Saturday Night 

It was a distinct service HArpEr’s 
WEEKLY performed for the country in | 
the publication of the Louis D. Brandeis | 
series on “Other People’s Money sam 
How the Bankers Use It,” which is now | 
reproduced in book form by the Fred- | 
erick A. Stokes Co. Not the least inter- | 
esting part of the volume is a personal 
estimate of Mr. Brandeis by Editor Hap- 
good, who thinks Mr. Brandeis’s work on 
railroads “will turn out to be the most 
significant” of the many Brandeis under- 
takings in economics. Everybody will 
not admit that Brandeis is a great man. 
Railroad managers and bankers in con- 
siderable number insist that their critic is 
not as practical or as sound as he assumes 
to be. One railroad manager dismisses 
some of the Brandeis philosophy of effi- 
ciency with the curt remark that “‘you 
can’t shovel gravel by Christian Science.” 
Nevertheless Mr. Brandeis has made the 
business men of America think more pro- | 
foundly and keenly, if only in self-de- | 
fense, than they ever thought before. | 
He has been instrumental in arousing | 
them to a more wholesome appreciation 
of their opportunities and possibilities. 
“The future of America” said Mr. Hap- 
good at Tuesday’s banquet of the Ad- 
craft Club of Detroit, ‘‘lies in the hands 
of the business men of America.” To 
make the business man realize his broader 
duties of citizenship is the mission of a 
Brandeis. Your critic must be answered 
before he can be condemned. There will 
be more attention to the rendering of ac- 
tual service in business, and less to crass 
money-grabbing for what Mr. Brandeis 
has done. 





W. D. Lewis, Principal, William Penn 
High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
As a schoolman I want to thank you 
most heartily for your educational arti- 
cles in Harper’s WeEeExkty. Heaven 
knows we need a little common sense and 
a little agriculture-culture. For consum- 
mate asininity, it would be hard to beat 
our present high school program. It has 
utterly failed to keep step with the prog- 
ress of the world. The schoolmen are 
divided into two hostile camps—first, 
those who believe that without the shed- 
ding of Latin there is no remission of 
ignorance—they, like Marley, are “‘dead 
to begin with.”” Second, a few who are 
trying to break down traditions and make 
the high schools really serve the people. 





St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press 

“Uncle Joe” Cannon has put the seal 
of his approval on the tango. Now 
watch Norman Hapgood begin hammering 
the tango in his HARPER’s WEEKLY. 


Los Angeles (Cal.) Tribune 

Ralph Durst, one of the men whose hop 
field was the setting of a tragedy last 
year, requests a full investigation of san- 
itary conditions, as they were at the time 
of the outbreak. Investigations so far 
have been so derogatory to Durst that he 
is not satisfied. 

If Mr. Durst really wants to know, and 
wants the public to know, he could not 
accomplish the object more effectively 
than by reading and distributing a re- 





He Mops In Misery Without B. V. D. 


TYPICAL summer day—a typical office scene—a round of smiles at the mingled discom- 

fort and discomfiture of the man who hasn’t found out that B. V. D. is ‘‘the first aid’’ to 
coolness. You, of course, have B. V. D. on or ready to put on. If not, march to the nearest 
store and get it. 
For your own welfare, fix this label firmly in 
your mind and make the salesman show it to 
you. If he can’t or won’t, walk oul! On 
every B. V. D. Undergarment is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 
















(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

and Foreign Countries) 

B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 

Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 75c., 

$1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 

B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A. 

4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 

and $5.00 the Suit. 


TheB.V. D. Company, 
NEW YORK. 
London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 











No-Rim-Cut Tires _ 
Dropped 28% 


During 1913 No-Rim-Cut tire prices Third, the rubber rivets which we 
dropped 28 per cent. As a result, 16 form in the tire to combat tread sep- 
makes of tires now cost more than § aration. 














Goodyears—some almost one-half Vash: the deablethlck AD 
— Weather tread—the smooth-face 
Yet the facts are these: anti-skid. 
No-Rim-Cut tires have become— No other tires at any price offer 


you these features. 


Up to 10,000 a Day 

Goodyear prices are due to 
the fact that we make as high 
as 10,000 motor tiresa day. We 
make them in a new factory, 
perfectly equipped. And we 
sold them last year at an 
average profit of 614 per cent. 


by sheer merit—the most 
popular tires in the world. 


They were once the high- 
priced tires. They used to 
cost one-fifth more than other 
standard tires. 


They embody four costly, \ 
important features found in 
no other tire. 

They offer you all that a 
tire can give, so far as men 
know today. They offer four 

Second, the “On-Air” cure, great features found in no 
which adds to other tire. And 
our tire cost _ offer all 

: 1s at a price 
nile gediinagee OOD/\- YEA below 16 other 


but saves tire 


First, the No-Rim-Cut fea- 
ture, which we control. 























tips illi AKRON, OHIO makes. That is 

users millions . s wie eo maay 

of dollars in No-Rim-Cut Tires Ginense Genk 
blow-outs. With All-Weather Treads or Smooth year dealers. 

THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, O. 

Toronto, Canada London, England Mexico City, Mexico 

B hes and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber (1512) 
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Do you know what 


this emblem stands 


for? 
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= 
: Tt means bigger, better, cleaner business. 


It is the inspir~ 


ing insignia of 140 clubs, with a membership of over 10,000 


earnest men. 


Learn what the Associated Advertising Clubs of 


America are doing for honesty in business; for more system- 
atic, scientific and successful methods of distribution, advertising 


and salesmanship . 


the A. A. C. of A. 


Attend the Tenth Annual Convention of 


TORONTO 


JUNE 21- 


Interesting Program 


The program for this great convention is 
comprehensive and diversified, covering 


The sessions will be addressed by able, 
successful men; open meetings, devoted to 
a wide range of special topics, will give 
everybody a chance to ask questions and 
hear his own problems discussed by the 
men who have met and solved them. 


25, 1914 


Edward Mott Woolley 


the famous writer on business topics, has 


their work, as well as of the plans for the 
Toronto Convention. He has embodied 
the result in a little book, “The Story of 
This book paints a graphic, 


inspiring picture of what this great move~ 


Toronto”. 


ment signifies. 


It will be sent free to all business mena asking for it on their business stationery — 
together with detailed facts as to the coavention program and rates for accommodations 


Address 


CONVENTION BUREAU 


Associated Advertising Clubs of America 


Toronto, Canada 
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Read— 
Painless Childbirth 


A remarkable exposition 
of the marvelous new 
method which has been 
used successfully in over 
five thousand cases at the 
famous University of 


Baden, in Freiburg, Ger- 


many. This article will 
appear in 


JUNE McCLURE’S 
All News-Stands Fifteen Cents 








Land of Best V acations 


Quaint Cape Cod 


Seashore, Woods, Country, 
Fresh water lakes, Fishing, 
Sailing, Golf, Tennis 


Warm Sea-Bathing 


Water tempered by Gulf Stream 


Clean white sandy beaches — ideal 
places for children to romp and play. 


Good roads for automobiling, driving 
and horseback riding. 


*‘Quaint Cape Cod,” or ‘“‘Buzzards Bay,”’ 

illustrated booklets, sent on request. Write 

aia: Department, Room 580, South 
tation, Boston, Mass. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 


A SUGGESTION 


If you are particularly impressed 
by any article in HARPER'S 
WEEKLY, mention it to those of 
your friends who might be in- 
terested in it. 


1d 3 BATH TUB 


Costs little, no plumbing, little water. 


Weight 15 pounds, folds into small roll. 

Full length baths, far better than tin tubs. Lasts 

for years. Write for special agents offer and description. 
Robinson Bath Cabinet Co., 18 Factories Bldg., Toledo, 0. 

























cent number of Harper’s WEEKLY, 
wherein the matter is touched with no 
light hand, and no intent to tickle Mr. 
Durst. 

According to the Harpsr writer con- 
ditions at the Durst ranch were horrible, 
demoralizing and intolerable. 


Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle 

Mr. Norman Hapgood in his HaRPER’s. 
WEEKLY is telling Gov. John M. Slaton 
what kind of appointments he should 
make. So kind of Mr. Norman Hapgood, 
to be sure. 


Cleveland (Ohio) Leader 

Louis D. Brandeis, who has been much 
before the public of late years because of 
his exposes of high finance and particular- 
ly since his showing up of the bad financ- 
ing of the New Haven lines, goes after the 
money trust hot blocks in his new book, 
“Other People’s Money and How the 
Bankers Use It.” (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.) He seeks to enlighten the average 
citizen as to the workings behind the 
scenes in our banks and insurance com- 
panies and gives his side of the issue in 
his usual incisive style. Norman Hap- 
good furnishes the preface. 


San Francisco (Cal.) Bulletin 

Louis Brandeis followed on the trail 
of the Pujo committee, or rather he con- 
structed a broad highway of logic where 
the committee had only blazed a trail, 
in a brilliant series of articles, first 
printed in Harprer’s WEEKLY, which 
have now been assembled in _ book 
form under the title of “Other People’s 
Money.” 


New York (City) American 

Norman Hapgood, after printing a 
Chinese poem, remarks: 

“We like these lyrics of Pai Ta-shun 
and shall publish them frequently. Some 
of them are pure lyric quality. Others 
have deep philosophy.” 

Which reminds us of a boarding house 
landlady who used to say: 

“Some prunes ain’t so good as others, 
but they’re all good food, and they'll 
stay on the table till you’ve et ’em, 
whether or no.” 


El Paso (Tex.) Herald 

Here are some added guesses as to 
whom the President was talking about 
when he telegraphed Norman Hapgood 
that he regarded somebody as ‘“‘cer- 
tainly one of the most nobly useful men 
in the world.” These are selected from 
several hundred received since we printed 
the dispatch: 


Guesser Guess. 
Chas. E. Murphy* ...... Mayor Mitchel 
William T. Jerome**....... Harry Thaw 
Wi. PVaN «>>... Charles F. Murphy 
Geo. W. Perkins*** Theodore Roosevelt 
Lincoln Steffens ........ Lincoln Steffens 





*Copper this. 
** Accent the word “useful.” 
*** Also in reverse order. 


Denver (Colo.) News 

Harper’s WEEKLY states the cause of 
the Western athlete this week with fine 
sanity and friendliness. For many years 
the West has not had fair treatment 
from the Eastern coaches and critics. 
—The Hapgood Harpsr’s has consist- 
ently been larger minded than Walter 
Camp could ever be. It is a hopeful 
sign. 








E LIGHT 
THAT FAILED 
UNDER THE 

DEODARS 


























5 Volumes Printed on 
Bound Perfect Opaque 
In Library 
Red and Gold Book Paper 


LOTUS 


EDITION POTUS Lotus 


EDITION EDITION 
Par 


Pannier teaser 


A Marvelous Bargain! 


Because they were made abroad in the larg- 
est and most perfectly equipped printery 
and bindery in the world--because of our 
own Low Tariff, and the desire of this 
Great Foreign Manufacturer to enter the 
American Market--we can offer for a little 
while 


For only 


Rudyard Kipling’s ) $¢ 00 
Best Books Fr 


2 FAMOUS NOVELS paw 
77 STRIKING STRAIGHT -FROM-THE-SHOULDER Cc 1 

SHORT STORIES omplete 
83 BRILLIANT POEMS Set 


Here is each and every one of the Wonderful 


Stories that brought fame to Kipling and 
made him beyond doubt the World's Greatest 
Living Writer. Here are some of the most 
entertaining and thrilling stories ever 
written, and 


Here is Your Chance to share in one of the 
Biggest Book Bargains ever Offered. 


And no more can be sold 
But You Must at this low price. Last 


Be Prompt month hundreds were dis- 
appointed in not get- 
There Are ting our set of Dickens 


Only 1000 Sets 77*2°¥ 2eteved- | This 


is a Prize to the 
Prompt. Send your order today. Address 


7 EE i eh 
MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE = ee /) 
USE THIS COUPON 
251 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK é Owing to the low price, delivery charges must be paid by the pur- 4 
chaser. Byaspecial rate, we as publishers can send the books 
for 30cif charges are prepaid. If you want us to pay the ez- 
press, add 30c to your remitiance. We suggest this be done, as 
the cost will be higher if paid on delivery. 
ioacacseaeee gas peta Siemaktantoiee | 
McClure’s Magazine, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $1.00 (or $1.30). I accept your offer of 
Kipling. 






































We Call Republics 
Quality Tires 


Because they are— 


Superior in Design 
Superior in Materials 
Superior in Workmanship 


And Hence Superior 
in Service 


OU pay more for Republics, 

but you get more out of 
them, too. And Mileage, not 
price, is the real measure of 
value in a Tire. 


Write for literature describing 
Republic Staggard Tread Tires, 
Republic Plain Tread Tires, 
Republic Black-Line, Red Inner 
Tubes, and the new Republic 
W M Tread Tire, the latest 
member of the Republic family, 
designed especially for light cars. 





The Republic Rubber Co. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in the Principal Cities 


THE SCHWEINLER PRESS 





